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THE WEALTH OF NATURE. 


‘*] feel an animating assurance that Nature will exert a perpetually increasing influence, not only as a most 
fertile source of pure and substantial pleasures, but also asa great moral agent.” — William Howitt. 


Go, look abroad on Nature, 
With heart subdued and pure, 

And Jearn how riches may be won, 
Ay, wealth that will endure— 

The Flowers that bloom along our path 
What store of sweets they bear ! 

We call them rich because they breathe 
Rich fragrance on the air. 


So let thy love and thoughtfulness, 
From frosts of self unbound, 
Like incense from the generous Rose, 
Flow out to friends around, 
And this truth upon thy mind will break, 
As light through clear glass pours, 
That man is rich by what he gives, 
But ne’er iv hoarded stores. 


The wild bird hymns the morning, 
With strains that float to heaven: 
In hope’s bright gems how rich the breast 
From whence such joys are given ! 
That litle bird, ateventide, 
Foregoes to-morrow’s care, 
And sleeps upon the trembling branch 
As God’s firm shield was there. 





Written for the Lady‘s Book. 
THE STRANGERS. 


BY MISS ANNA J. REID. 

It was June. We had just had one of those 
delightful summer showers by which all nature 
is revived, after having all the day been parched 
by the burning sun. The drops were still spark- 
ling on the leaves, and the birds were chirping 
and skipping from tree to tree, their happiness 
arising from the appearance of the sun, which 
was then just sinking behind the large Chest- 
nuts, throwing back its resplendent rays on the 
clouds as it left, of azure and gold. As I sat 
by the window, I was refreshed by the odours 
from the sweet plants, in which my garden 
I 








Not thus the lord of millions 
In slumber may repose, 

The weight of gold upon his soul 
A fearful shadow throws ; 

But the bird will teach the humble heart 
On Heaven its faith to buoy— 

That he is rich who can rest in peace 
And wake with a song of joy. 

See, on the sterile mountain 
A starlike Spring appears, 

Tis bright as childhood’s laughing eye, 
When it beams through diamond tears— 

The wealth of waters from that Spring 
Rolls on the sea to swell, 

Yet scatters blessings on its path, 
As its green-leaved watchers tell. 


And thus life’s stream is flowing 
To death’s dark shoreless sea— 

Man saves no wealth from that ruthless deep 
But the sum of his charity— 

If thou hast bound the broken heart 
And cherished the orphan pale, 

And bade light beam on the darkened mind, 


Thy wealth will never fail. 
EpITor. 





abounded. At this moment a stranger wrapped 
in a large Pretesto, accompanied by a young 
lady, knoeked at the door. I was nota little 
curious to know who the strangers were. They 
entered, and appearing very much fatigued, were 
Soon seated. I saw in the young lady the most 
lovely being I ever beheld. Her features were 
of the Grecian order. She had blue liquid eyes, 
and when she spoke the clusters of dimples that 
played around her mouth, of coral lips, and 
pearly teeth. fascinated every one. And her 
cheeks seemed as if they had kissed their colour 
from the rose, and her long tresses of auburn hair, 
that floated over her exquisite neck and shoul- 
ders, and her bright alabastar forehead, her beau- 
tiful and slender form, her dignified and graceful 
mien, showed that she was the scion of some 
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formed for nothing but to be loved. She had all 

that gentleness and effeminacy in her expressions | 
that is so much desired in a woman. She was | 
but fifteen. J must now describe her compa- | 
nion, 

He was tall, and rather dark than otherwise ; 
and about twenty years of age. A moustache | 
of dark chestnut, shaded a rosy mouth: his com- | 
plexion brilliant; his hair dark chestnut, gazelle 
eyes, and teeth of translucent whiteness. His | 
dignity and somewhat austere conntenance took 
away the effeminacy and foppishness his appear- 
ance might produce without it. But strange to | 
relate these young persons said they were mar- | 
ried. They informed us that they had lost their 
road, and had travelled very far. They did not 
wish their names to be known. They desired 
us to afford them concealment for a short time. 
This led us to believe it was a runaway match. 
They said they could not enter into an explana- 
tion at present, but at some future period they 
would relate to us their history. They informed 
us that they were Parisians, though this we 
could easily perceive from their manners and 
speech. 

About this time there was a great commotion 
in our little village, respecting a Duke by the 
name of Dieskau, who escaped to Wales some- 
where near the village of L , in which we 
resided. Duke Dieskau having taken up the 
cause of liberty, and being very popular among 
the people, the King greatly feared him. Some 
royalists were sent against his house with orders 
to pillage and burn it, and to take Dieskau and 
his son prisoners. Count Priéree, who com- 
manded this force, had a great regard for Dies- 
kau’s daughter; but she had spurned him from 
her; for which he determined to take revenge. 
With this intention he marched towards Duke 
Dieskau’s house, sure of his prize. He placed 
sentinels in front of the house with strict orders | 
not to let any one pass the threshold of the door 
—either man or woman. He marched through 
the house followed by the rest of the troop, 
plundering and destroying every thing within 
their reach. But he sought in vain for the inha- 
bitants. 

His hopes in taking the beautiful Augusta 
were blasted. At last he received information 
from some of the royalists that they were some- 
where in the neighbourhood of the village of L— 
in Wales. 

The strangers which ] have before mentioned, 
disclosed to us who they were. ‘To our asto- 
nishment they said Duke Dieskau was their fa- 
ther. They besought us not to betray them,— 
that they were not married, but only*pretended 
to be so, that their concealment might be the 
more secure. : 

But what has become of Dieskau all this time 
If we look into a small cottage in the suburbs of 
the city, we shall see seated around a cheerful 
fire, a small group of middle-aged men, apparent- 
ly in deep conversation. Opposite to an old 
man, sits one about forty years of age, who seems 
to be much perplexed in mind. Itis Duke Die- 
skau. They are contriving means of conceal- 
ment. The village was to be searched the next 
morning. There was no time for to be lost. | 
Priéree had arrived aud placed his troops in such | 


proud tree. The little incoguita seemed as it | 
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a manner that no person could either enter or 
leave the village without their knowledge. A 
proclamation had been given out that if any per- 
son had in or knew of the concealment of Duke 
Dieskau, or any member of his family, and did 
not inform Count Priéree of it, thty should have 
their house burnt, and themselves taken prisoners 
as subjects against the king. Now where con- 
cealment was to be made, and how, undoubtedly 
was the subject of the consultation held at the 
cottage. After many plans had been suggested 
and rejected, they at last determined upon one. 
There was a well not far distant, which was 
completely drained, and would just suit their 
purpose. 

Their plan was to have it covered with leaves 
at the top and bottom, and covered over with 
turf to prevent suspicion. In this well the refu- 
gees were to secrete themselves. Accordingly 
that night they took up their abode in this dun- 
geon. Next morning at break of day, Priéree 
and his iroops began to search every house, hut 
and old building, but without success. 

Duke Dieskau observed that his daughter’s 
health was growing very bad, and that if they 
remained much longer in their retreat, she would 
certainly die. ‘Therefore they determined to re- 
lease themselves, as they might as well die in 
defending themselves as to die by the dampness 
of a well, and the impure air that must naturally 
arise from it. And, besides, it would be far 
more nobler. That night they extricated them- 
selves, and went to an old castle, which was de- 
serted. And as that part of the village had been 
searched, they thought they might mot be detect- 
ed. But the next day one of Prieree’s officers 
happened to be passing by, and saw a figure 
moving about it. He determined to inform 
Prieree of it. Who, when he heard it, imme- 
diately directed his troops against it. 

There was no one in it but Augusta and her 
brother Edward, Dieskau having gone out to see 
if he could raise an army. In the meantime 
Prieree’s force advanced. Augusta and her 
brother could easily perceive them. What to do 
they knew not. ‘The enemy began to fire. Ed- 
ward taught Augusta to load a gun. They had 
but two guns. The enemy continued firing ; 
Augusta loaded the guns readily as fast as Ed- 
ward could fire them, At last the enemy ascend- 
ed the steps of the castle. Edward and Augus- 
ta had placed every obstacle in their way that 
could retard their progress. But only one man 
could mount atatime. At last they gained free 
access, and there was no alternative but to jump. 
Edward took Augustain his arms and leaped into 
the river beneath. They disappeared for a few 
moments, and then arose ayvain to the surface. 
Prieree and his troops were so surprised that 
they did not move for some moments. But re- 
venge getting the better of Prieree’s consterna- 
tion, he determined if he could not have them 
alive, he would at least bear them triumphantly 
away. Fearing that some person might take 
the bodies, he hastened tothe place. But when 
he reached the spot he had to encounter fresh 
obstacles. He with terror beheld an army ad- 
vancing towards him, headed by Dieskau. One 
of Dieskau’s men plunged into the river, and 
brought his children safe to the shore. They 
were not dead, but after some time recovered, 
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and were again restored to the arms of their fa- | 


ther. A battle ensued between Dieskau and 
Prieree. Dieskau was victorious, and Prieree 
was killed. 


Dieskau finding in the cause of liberty that | 


the crown was victorious, left Europe and came 
with his children to America. 


>>> BB(<<co- 
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PELLICO’S NEW TRAGEDIES: | 


BY MRS. E. Fe. ELLET. 


(Continued from p. 244.) 


Leoniero da Dertona is also founded upon inci- 
dents of the twelfth century. The inhabitants of 


Tortona, a city which had joined the celebrated | 
Lombard league against the Emperor Frederic, | 


are divided into two factions; one of which, 
headed by Arrigo, tribune of the people, takes 
part with the allies; the other adhering to the 
cause of the imperialists. 
a fortress on the rock, in those times a post of 
great importance and impregnable strength. 


The Consul Enzo, leader of the imperialists, | , 
| Return, and thou wilt see thou dost propose 


had given his sister Eloisa in marriage to Arri- 


The first party hold | 


Both to thy knees would cling—would cry—* dear 
father ! 


| In thine own life our sole defence preserve ! 


Our grandsire worn with age—our mother feeble, 
Without the foree of arms! ur pitiless kinsman, 
Alas ! would ne’er forgive us our descent 
From one his hand had murdered. Stranger friends! 
No friends have hapless orphans, whom the hate 
Of tyranny pursues! If thou shouldst fall, 
Father, behold sped to the sepulchre 
The old age of Auberto—us deserted 
By all—oppressed—exiles perchance, repulsed 
By each base hand from which in shame we beg 
Our bread” — 
Arrigo. Oh cea 
Eloisa. Their mother abandons them. 
Deep sorrow drives her to the grave, and none 
Cares for the orphans more. Fear of yust vengeance 
Harrows the tyrant—yet he persecutes them. 
He—I can speak no more! My children ! 
Arrigo. This— 
It is but madness ! 
Eloisa. 
Arrigo. 
Eloisa 
It is yet time, Arrigo. Of thy sentence 
Enzo in pity hath obtained delay. 
Believest thou not? Hear me—he hath obtained 


Save them ! 
Can I? 


| Oblivion of all thy hostile deeds, 


| 
} 


go, to induce him to abandon his cause; but | 


failing in that endeavor, had treacherously pos- 
sessed himself of the person of the tribune, 
threatening to slay him if the fortress were not 
surrendered. At this crisis Leoniero, the father 


| That blots their name with treason ? 


of knzo, returns from the East, whither he had | 


gone to fight in his youth, and had grown old in 
imprisonment. He had been long at feud with 
Auberto, the father of Arrigo, but, informed of 


| 


| Thou dragg’st with thee to ruin. 


the conduct of his son, censures highly his | 


breach of faith toward his brother-in-law and 


his country. Nevertheless, he cannot so far for- | 


get his private resentment as to declare himself 


the friend of Auberto; although, so dear is Leo- | 


niero to his countrymen, such a course would 
have immediately turned the scale of strength 
in favor of the people. Enzo works upon the 
fears of Eloisa, who endeavors to prevail upon 


| Thou hast consulted then 


' 
her husband to command the surrender of the | 


fortress. She is allowed an interview with him 


in his prison, where he supposes she comes to | 


bring him tidings of his doom : 


Arrigo. 1 read it in thy paleness—-in thy anguish. 
Nor shouldst thou call the peace unnatural 
With which thy tender farewell 1 receive. 
This is indeed the peace of innocence 


In its last hour. In such an hour, do tears 
Become one of Auberto’s blood ? and thou— 
Art not Auberto’s daughter ? 

Eloisa. Lam wife 
To thee, Arrigo. Love for thee is my virtue: 
Thy life my want. . From this ensanguined heart 
The ery is still—thy life ! thy life! 

Arrigo. Unpitying 
Thou art with me. It is not well to weaken 
One who hath need of fortitude. I pray thee, 
My Eloisa, worthy me, now show 
‘Thy noble constancy. I in thy children 


Remain to thee. 
a My children ! Ah take pity 


Elo sa. ! 
On them! O bring them not with pr , Auberto 
Alas! 


Their seizure feared as hostages. 


| a few days. 


So thou concede the fortress. Write té thy father. 
Bid him resign the keys. 

Arrigo. Woman, thou wrong’st 
My father. I forgive thee the delirium 
That sways thee,—but an instant to thyself * 


A compact infamous. Death or dishonor ! 
Shall I dishonor choose? Shall 1 preserve 
My life unto my sons, that they one day 
May curse their coward father for the stain 
No, Eloisa— 
Thou wouldst not thus! no—thou art still the daughter 
Worthy of Leoniero ; not the soul 
Debased of Enzo, but the blameless spirit 
Of thy dead father warns thee. 
Eloisa. Ah! my sire 
From the East 


He is returned, 


SCENE V. 


* * * °*Tis Enzo hears thee. 


> 


Enzo. 


With honor. 


Arrigo. 
> Vet 


Enzo 

Thou art a father ? 
Arrigo. 
Enzo. 
Arrigo. 
Enzo. 
Arrigo 
Enzo. 
Arrigo. 
Enzo. 
Arrigo. 


Iam a citizen. 
My offers thou accept’st ? 
; 'hey are infamous, 
Dost not accept them ? 
* ‘They are infamous! 
And thou— 
Arrigo am I, of the Auberti. 
Thou’rt dust at my command, 
But honored dust. 
Act IT, Scene V. 


Neither entreaties nor threats can move the 


! stern virtue of the tribune, nor is his father less 


unyielding, being confirmed in duty by the arri- 
val of a messenger from Milan, who unfolds the 
treasonable alliance of Enzo with the imperial 
troops, and promises succor to the Tortonese in 
In the meantime Enzo endeavors 
forcibly to possess himself of the person of his 
father, who dismissing at length his cherished 


| enmity, takes refuge in the fortress with his an- 


cient foe, and is received with open arms. Enzo 
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sends hostages to induce him to return, holding | 
out the prospect that his paternal counsels may | 
yet reclaim him. Leoniero, though distrusting 
the professions of penitence, goes to him at the 
advice of Auberto and others; but on arriving at 
the palace of his son, finds himself unexpected- 
ly a prisoner, forbidden to see or speak with any 
but his guards. 

The filth Act opens with an imposing scene. On 
the walls of the Jeaguered castle are discovered | 
Auberto and Ghielmo, surrounded by'their faithful 
warriors, the friends of liberty. The plain be- 
yond is filled» with German soldiers, mingled 
with the ‘Tortonese. In the foreground stands 
the consul] with other magistrates, and the Count 
of Spielberg, who in the name of the Emperor 
declares Enzo governor of Tortona, imposing on 
all its inhabitants obedience to him. Enzo 
kneels to the vicegerent of his master, to do 
homage for his newly acquired dominion, and 
receives a sword from the count. ‘The senators 
and his warriors swear fealty to him: he then 
addresses Auberto in behalf of Arrigo, who | 
stands bound on one side, offering life to the son, | 
on condition of the father’s obedience. We 
translate the remainder of the Act. 


Enzo. Auberto and Arrigo ! before both 
And all who were your comrades, I rejoive 
To be invested with new power, that mercy 
May shine on all thisday. Yield then to me 
The honor due, and from my mind I root 
Remembrance of your ancient obduracy. 
And upon you, Arrigo, the first author 
Of villany, bestow the gift of life. 

Arrigo. ’iis mine, ‘tis mine to answer. 

men, made 
Invincible more by the undaunted heart, 
Than the strong place ye hold, it were an outrage 
To your stern honor, should I now remind you 
Of duty, as to any “twere unknown. 
I speak but to assure you that my heart 
Is equal to your own: that keeping faith 
To the just cause—the church—I joy to die. 

Enzo. Peace, felon! 

Arrigo. That I ne’er had raised the sword } 
Against the Luebian, had he not infringed 
The compacts ; that I ever deemed it glory 
My birth within a land of noble souls ; 
Great glory now, since with unweeping cyes 
A father sees the best blood of his son 
Flow for his country’s good. 

Auberto. My son! my son! 

Enzo. The exeentioner--let him advanee, 

And strike. [Executioner approaches. 

Soldiers from the Castle. Ah! 
inzo. Hold ! that ery to me presages 

Repentance. He, Auberto, is thy son. 
A youthful frenzy fires his brain ; but thee 
In hoary age, shall frenzy rule thee too ? 
The heat of youth in him shall be forgiven, 
If thou consentest to armend his fault 
By thine obedience. A last and brief delay 
J now accord to thee ; but cre the bell 
Sends its first stroke to tell the coming hour, 
Pronounce his life or death. 

To executioner | At the first stroke 

ear’st thou—his head must fall ! 

Auberto. Enzo, a duty 
Inviolable as the ice of death 
Binds me this castle faithfully to guard 
Until the standard of Milan appear 
For that which is not granted to our will 
Oh! punish not the innocent! ‘I hese prayers 
I pour, ah, not in coward fear. To acts | 
Of useless barbarism why descend ? 
What will avail his slaughter’? In all breasts 
An hundred fold will wrath be wrought against thee. | 


Brave 


_ ~< 
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Thou rendest Eloisa’s heart:—think, think, 
She is thy sister! From thy noble father, 
From Leoniero, at his hour of death, 

Vainly, thus stained with fratricide, wilt thou 
Implore his blessing for thyself—thy children ! 


Irrigo. Oh, cease, my father ! sorrow might in- 
feet 
The brave ones round thee ; they have need of 
strength. 


Since 1 err not 
If thou, 


Auberto. Alas! 1am a father. 
’Gainst duty, lawful are my tears. 
Enzo, inexorable, dost demand 
A victim, give Arrigo to his children 
Once more—and take my head ! 

Arrigo No—never ! 

Aubert. Enzo! 

Enzo. Immutable my sentence : wo, if thou 
Hearest the brenze’s sound! He falls—his fall 
the signal for the assault. Ha! in such haste 
Uggero! [Enter Uggero. 

SCENE IL. 

Uegero My lord, your father hath besought me 
With words of agony, that would have moved 
Yourself. Within the tower, near to Arrigo, 

He stood with Eloisa, where thy mandate 
Summoned the guilty hither. Fear unspeakable 
Seized Leoniero. To the battlement 

He mounted—thence beheld the axe which menaced 
The generous youth. His daughter’s shrieks subdued 
The old man’s heart. He wept—and trembling cried: 
** Go, go unto my son ; let him consent 

That I speak to Auberto : I alone 


, Such pact can proffer, as secures the safety 
Of all.” 


Enzo. What would he say? Can he prevail 


| On the besieged to yield? Whatfear 1? He 


Vanquished by terror! Must I thus believe? 


| Let him approach, and be a guard about him; 


Tremble—if to the people he escape! 

[to the Count.) High victory, is it ndt, that to my 
ower 

Even he should bend his pride! But, in the castle, 


| What means this tumult? 


SCENE Ill. 
Corrado and Lando are dragged upon the wails. 


Solviers on the walls. Death! death ! 
Corrado. To thy presence, 
Enzo, by popular fury we are diagged! 
“luberto. Since vain my prayer hath been fora son’s 


ife, 

Enzo, behold thy friends! 

Soldiers. Life, liberty; 
Give to the Tribune, or the hostages 
We slay! 

Lando. Have mercy! 

thee 

Have we committed, that to sucha fate 
We are betrayed? Ubaldo, Berengario 
Had written to thee, Enzo. 

Enzo. Who are friends, 
Who traitors, I diseern not? This, Corrado, 
Is this thy faith ‘Thus hath thy kinsman opened 
The gates? Hear me, Auberto. Hope yet lives. 


Say, what fault towards 


| Cesar’s deeree, which gives me the dominion 


Of all Tortona, conseerates my power 

In Leoniero’s eyes. Hither he comes. 

Him ye shall hear, and if with him the oath 
Of stern resistance binds you, be that oath 


| By him absolved. 


Unworthy calumny! 
Ha! he eomes—cean it be thus? 


~Inherto. 
Leoniero! 


His face so wan, indeed, and mien deject, 


Bespeak him changed. 
Ghielmo. Auberto, no! high thoughts 


| He sure revolves! 


SCENE IV. 
Leoniero, Eloisa, with the otners. 


Auberto. Oh, ancient hero, where, 
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Where is thy courage? Why do I behold thee 

Thus moved? Hast thou forgot our late embrace! 

The embrace of noble love! 
Eloisa. Beloved husband, 

Our father promised safety! 
Arrigo. Leoniero! 

Is this the virtue, armed in which, but now 

Thou spokest to me of death, and didst inspire me 

With thoughts sublime! Behold me still the same 

In these last moments. Be, old man, like me! 

By one unworthy act, oh! cancel not 

The blameless deeds of a long life! 
Leoniero. Enzo! 

Dost thou not homage to such minds! My son, 

Pity thy sire! I learn once more to bless thee. 

A sorrowful hate is that which toward a son 

A father bears in such an hour! This weight 

I can endure no longer. I would love thee, 

But cannot love thee, if thou turnest not 

From wickedness like this ! 


Enzo. ' Sire, to Auberto 
Address thy speech. 
Leoniero. Pity thyself. My soul 


Prophetic, in the future reads for thee 
A fearful fate—nor is that future distant. 
Now deprecate the wrath of Heaven. Its mandate 
Is—‘‘let Arrigo live!” for this deed God 
Shall pardon many crimes; thou in the arms 
Of friends and of thy children, in old age 
Consoled shalt die, nor shall the daily sun 
Look on thy bones exhumed by the revenge 
Of a wronged people! History shall tell 
How knelt a father at thy feet, and prayed 
For power once more to bless thee. 

Enzo. Cease, Auberto! 
Open to me those gates, or the first stroke 
Upon the coming hour. 

[ The bell sounds, executioner advances. 


Several voices. Ah! 

Enzo. The bell sounds! 

Leoniero. Enzo! hold! pity; ’tis in vain—oh, hea- 
ven! 


This fearful strait! Lo! twixt opposing duties 
The chief 1 am constrained to choose. | he just 
I cannot save without it. Hear, Auberto, 
Arrigo hear : and all ye who refuse 
To the new lord, obedience ! 

Auberto and others. Obedience 
Unto the laws! the church! our honor! 

Teoniero Listen, 
Ye brave men! With unmerited disdain 

Ye saw Leoniero’s grief. He now—impelled 
By patriot love, by love for you—since need 
There is of noble sacrifice—conjures you 
To be like him——in courage! 
[ Stahs his son. 





Auberto. Ha—that blow! 

Enzo. I die! 

Eloisa. Oh, father! brother' 

Count of Spielberg. ‘Treason, ho! 
The murderer—let him die! 

Deoniero. ‘Yortona’s saved! 


Come forth, ye heroes, come! The people all 
Will arm them at your ery! 

Followers of Enzo. * We are Tortonese! 
Defend, defend Leoniero! 


[.Auberto and the rest issue from the castle. Arrigo 
is set free. They fight.) 
[ Arrigo attacks the Count, and after a brief struggle 
slays him. } 
Arrigo. On the ground 


Behold the leader of our foes! Already 
His squadrons fly. 


[ The battle proceeds—the Germans are defeated. } 


Tortonese. Victory ! 

Auberto. My son—thou here? 
I clasp thee once again ? Where is the hero, 
Thy saviour? Leoniero—where art thou ? 


1* 

















[Leoniero advances wounded, leaning on Eloisa and 
a Soldier. | 


Eloisa. Oh, friends—behold my father! 

Auberto and Arrigo. Ah, unhappy. 

Leoniero. Filed is the foe ; my country saved; and I 
Have done all I could do! This blood—this blood— 
A monster’s—but that monster was my son! 

I slew him—yet I weep--I could not hate him! 

Auberto. Oh, virtue ! 

Leoniero. If thou once didst hate, Auberto, 
Pardon—for heaven hath punished. Eloisa— 
Arrigo—I do bless you in my death— 

You and your children. But if one of them 
Should e’er become—a traitor—lo! Arrigo, 
The dagger! 

Eloisa. Ah, he dies. 

Arrigo. Thou noble spivit! 

With dread and reverence impressed, thou leav’st us! 
To imitate thee—e’er upon this earth, 
May none have need! 





Bene 
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BY EDWARD LANCASTER. 


The finest soil when ancultivated becomes un- 
productive, if we except the weeds which dis- 
figure rather than beautify it. Man, the child of 
earth, without constant attention, degenerates as 
rapidly as his parent; and the immortal soul 
herself, so long as she animates a frame of dust, 
borrows from human frailty, when neglected, 
and, instead of flowers, yields athorn. One 
instance is worth a thousand assertious ; I will, 
therefore, adduce a case in point without further 
preamble. 

One mile west of the Speenhamlandtything of 
Newbury, in Berks, is a very beautiful meadow, 
which extends to the base of an abrupt rise or 
mound, surmounted by the picturesque ruins of 
Darlington Castle ; and at the precise spot where 
the ground loses its level character, is a well- 
built, handsome family mansion, which, by its 
appearance, assures the traveller that it is the 
abode of perfect comfort, wealth and happiness, 
When last I visited Newbury—Newbury! beau- 
tiful in its fine prospects, healthful breezes, loyal- 
hearted men, and lovely, amiable women !—the 
mansion to which I have alluded was tenanted 
by Sir Jacob Offset; descended from ancient 
and respectable ancestry, and greatly respected 
for the dignified character always maintained by 
him—that of the real old English gentleman, 
He was also distinguished greatly for preserv- 
ing, to its full extent, the same uncompromising 
adherence to the constitutions of his country, 
which had led his forefathers to take the part 
they did, during the disastrous times when the 
artillery of Cromwell disturbed the happy calm 
which seems inherent to this enchanting place, 
In early life fortune held out her best blandish- 
ments to attach him to existence; from his pa- 
rents he inherited a handsome income; he had 
married a woman whom he adored: and two 
noble lads, with four cherub-like girls, crowned 

their connubial felicity. Nor was the comfort 
of Sir Jacob lessened by his neighbours : he was 
so esteemed by the surrounding gentry. With 
the owner of a small villa in the vicinity he also 
formed a friendship, which was more resembling 
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the intimacy of brothers than the casual inter- | 
course between aequaintance. This individual | 
was named Manly, a widower, with an only | 
child—a daughter—about seven years old, who 
formed an admirable playmate for the little Off- 
sets of the baronet, and, indeed, was looked upon 
as one of the family. He was a sleeping partner 
in a large mercantile house. The leisure, which 
absence from business afforded him, he employ- | 
ed in gleaning from the great storehouses of liter- | 
ature: and cultivating the budding intellect of 
his orphan child, and by daily visits to his friend, | 
Sir Jacob. 

Nothing could be more delightful than this | 
state of things. Searcely an evening passed in 
summer time, without witnessing the two friends 
arm in arm with Lady Offset, tranquilly strolling | 
across the mead, as it caught the last glows of 
sunset, and watching with raptare the playful 
antics of their children, whilst gamboling in 
sportive innocence before them. At such mo- 
ments each parent breathed an aspiration of 
thanksgiving to the Creator, and blessed the 
bounty which had bestowed on them such an off- 
spring. 

Long and frequent were the discussions which | 
during these rambles engrossed the attention of 
the parents, concerning the dispositions, the cha- 
racteristics, and the future lot of their children, 
for which the slightest incident furnished food 
for argument. 

“* Look at James,” said Sir Jacob oneevening, 
as his youngest son spiritedly ejected from the 
field a stout-limbed intruder upon the sports of 
his sisters, ** that boy has the courage of a bull- 
dog! Only observe the boldness which he dis- 
plays while thumping so superior an antago- 
nist!” 

* And observe how he laughs, now that he is 
conquerer,”’ said Lady Offset. 

** He is a brave, merry urchin,” remarked Mr. 
Manly ; “and with the qualities he possesses, 
I shall expect to see him become a fine specimen 
of our jovial country John Bulls. Though I 
need not observe to you that care will be neces- 
sary so to curb his spirit, that it may not seek 
for delight at bull-fights and pitched battles, nor 
his mirth extend to boisterous vulgarity.” 

“ True,” replied the baronet. * By the way, 
it appears to me. that there are always two chan- 
nels through each of which the same disposi- 
tion may with equal facility flow, and that it 
becomes the duty of a parent carefully to close 
one up in infancy.” 

** Nothing can be more obvious, 
the baronet’s lady. 

** For instance, our darling little Mary, whose 
deportment and high-minded notions you so much | 
admire, would, without eareful training, become 
conceited and proud. ‘The spirited Susan, un- 
less judiciously checked, might prove impetuous, 
rash, @ad unthinking. My little ready-witted 
Rose might lose her bewitching manners, in 
forward pertness: whilst the endearing simpli- 
city and sentiment of Jane, would, unwatched, 
too likely pursue the course of foolishness and 
ridiculous romance.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! What a pity that the rocks 
and shoals which impede the navigation of our 
ships, cannot be as clearly laid down in the | 


| 


*” interposed 











charts of science !” exclaimed Sir Jaeob, good 
humouredly. 

**And what a pity that all mothers are not 
equally excellent pilots,” added Mr. Manly; then 
rejoining the broken thread of observation, he 
continued—* As to Augustus, your eldest boy, 
nothing on earth can save him from becoming a 
fine gentleman ; but Lam certain that it will be 
an easy task to divert him from sinking into the 
fop or heartless rake.” 

“If it were possible,” remarked Lady Offset, 
flattered by the last observation, * for a person 
to be gifted with qualities which cannot be de- 
graded or contorted, it is your daughter, Mr. 
Manly. She is sensible and accomplished be- 
yond her years, and places a proper valué upon 
those attainments. Her kindness is extended to 
all; and she is thoroughly instructed in the rudi- 
ments of every kind of knowledge necessary to 
be acquired by young ladies.” 

* Madam, madam!” said Mr. Manly, shaking 
his head and smiling; “but for the principles 
which I have already instilled into her young 
heart, these gems of mind and disposition might, 
by perversion, have become pedantry, coquetry, 
presumption and conceit.” 

At these words the lustre which beamed from 
the soft eye of Lady Offset was dimmed by the 
tear of maternal solicitude, and with much emo- 
tion, she exclaimed—* Heaven have mercy upon 
me, then! for if deprived of me, yonder little 
treasures might all become worthless!” 

Prophetic was her words! Prophetic, indeed, 
was all the conversation! 

In this manner Time, with gossamer wings, 
flew on; and so much did the intimacy of Sir 
Jacob and Mr. Manly strengthen, that, in a mo- 
ment when friendship nearly amounted to enthu- 
siasm, it was proposed and agreed, that as soon 
as the heir and heiress of the parties arrived ata 
proper age, they should, by a matrimonial union, 
draw still closer the bonds that already existed. 

One little month after this covenant had been 
entered into, news arrived of the decease of one 
of Mr. Manly’s partners. A proposition accom- 
panied the intelligence, for Mr. Manly to take 
an active share in the concern, which he was in- 
duced to close with, on account of the advanta- 
weous increase it would make to his fortune, at 
a period when the depreciated value of merchan- 
dise had threatened a severe decrease. Scarce- 
ly, however, had he signed the necessary con- 
tracts, than he discovered that he could only 
hope to reap a pecuniary benefit by proceeding 
to St. Domingo, where the most important branch 
of the business took its rise. Bitterly lamenting 
his want of precaution, and unable, without sub- 


| jecting himself to heavy penalties, to depart from 


his agreement, Mr. Manly prepared to leave, 
perhaps for ever, his native land. 

Great were the pangs of separation from home, 
and from those who rendered home so dear; Sir 
Jacob and his family felt equal sorrow: and 
when the carriage, conveying Mr. Manly and his 
daughter (who, of course, accompanied him) to 
London, turned the last curve of the road whence 
it was perceptible, the tearful eyes which strain- 
ed to catch another glimpse, proved the estima- 
tion in which its occupants were held. 

Shortly after this bereavement, Newbury was 
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visited -by a raging ty fever. Need I delay 
a narration of the fact? y Offset was amongst 
its earliest victims, and expired in her husband’s 
arms. 

There are climes where no twilight warns us 
of approaching nighi—the sun careers through 
the heavens like a golden vessel on a flaming 
sea, and then sinks, leavimg the world in sudden 
darkness. ‘Thus—thus had the light of happi- 
ness, which flung its sunshine o’er the happy 
house of Sir Jacob, becomesextinguished—all 
that once was brightness, beauty, joy. Love and 
friendship were the twin stars that shed a magic 
lustre round the domestic cirele—both had set, 
and the charmed ring was abandoned to a gloom 
as cheerless as it was dreary. Sir Jacob now 
learned the lesson of affliction in its severest 
form; no gradation had prepared his mind for 
the reception of sorrow—all its truths were pre- 
sented to him at once, and he was compelled to 
accept or sink under them. Affection for his 
children spared him the latter alternative, and in 
a few mouths he roused himself sufficiently to 
turn his thoughts towards their welfare ; but in 
that short time a change, which daily increased, 


had taken place in their dispositions, and render- | 


ed his future cares unavailing. 

The mind of youth is not formed to receive 
those strong impressions of grief which are so 
indelibly stamped in the feelings of maturer age; 
consequently, while Sir Jacob indulged his an- 
guish in the solitude of his chamber, his child- 
ren wept away their tender recollections and 
regrets, and again suffered their spirits to mount 
and sparkle in their hearts, and once more sought 
the excitements of amusement. But the eye 
that had watched their sports was closed for 
ever: the father, whose invention was always 
on the rack to provide them with entertainment, 
hid himself from view; and the playmate who 
stimulated and shared their joyous pranks, was 
in a distant portion of the globe. Hence this 
little family became dull and spiritless: they 
had no new toys or novel amusements, and be- 
ing unable at so early an age to embrace the re- 
sources of intellectual pleasures, they gradually 
turned peevish, fractious, self-willed, and ill- 
tempered. In this state of things, frequent dis- 
putes would naturally occur; and Mary, on such 





| 


tere acts, which had produced this estrangement, 
he unhappily attempted the desperate remedy of 
excessive indulgence. This made bad worse: 
his good nature was imposed wpon, his anger 
slighted, and himself defied, He next tried the 
effect of placing a tutor and a governess in the 
house; but the children had too long been ac- 
customed to have theirggwn way to submit to 
control, whilst the pliant teachers were too fear- 
ful of losing their places to make the attempt. 
Years rolled on, and still found the Offsets a 
divided family. Sir Jacob was almost always 
alone. Augustus, now a young man, indulged 
himself in studying the fashions, arranging his 
hair, rambling the fields, and reading poetryy for 
which he had a cultivated taste. James mixed 
with herds and grooms, played skittles, visited 
public houses, and annoyed his sisters by vulgar 
conversation;*and the girls were foolishly ro- 
mantic, and for ever wrangling: yet occasionally 
nature would assert her rights, and put forth 
those solid properties with which she had gifted 
these young people; and, for a brief period, the 
father was delighted by a view of what they 
might have been had their mother lived, when 
some new squabble would cloud the happy pros- 
pect, and dim it when it shone brightest. Du- 
ring one of these transient calms, Augustus ob- 
tained leave to visit London for a month, to view 
the wonders of that queen of cities. Nothing 
material occurred while he was there, until the 
last evening of his stay, when visiting Drury- 
lane theatre, his attention was attracted by a 
young lady in the boxes, whose beauty surpass- 
ed all his dreams of female loveliness: not a 
feminine virtue but seemed to struggle for pre- 
eminence in the expression of her eyes ad face; 
not a grace but was exhibited in her fairy form. 
Augustus gazed and gazed, till he thought that 
the spirit of Shakspeare hovered above the scene 
to trace with living colors one of his own un- 
equalled conceptions of womanly charms, and 
in a few moments our hero experieneed the re- 
ality of that love which his favorite poet had 
already prepared him to entertain. Just, how- 
ever, as he formed the resolution of approachin 
nearer his enslaver, a burst of applause diree 
his attention to a beautiful ¢ableau vivant, which 


' concluded the performances: the curtain fell ; 


occasions, insisted upon being arbitress, assert- | 
ing her right as the eldest girl, and future mis- | 


tress of the house. Her claim was, however, 
not only opposed by her sisters, but by Augus- 
tus, who vehemently urged his title, as eldest 
son and heir. The children then divided into 
factions; and the quarre! sometimes arrived at 
such a height, that a coolness ensued, which 
lasted for some days. This prepared the soil for 
further seeds of mischief: each party becoming, 
by separation from the rest, entirely dependent 
upon him or herself for pastime, turned to seek 
it in a place from which all children should be 
preserved, as from a pest-house,—the servants’ 

It is needless to dwell upon the results of this 
imprudent selection of companions. Suffice it 
that Sir Jacob found his girls transformed into a 
set of ill-bred hoydens, and his sons to unruly 
lads, from whose altercations even the dinner- 
table was not sacred. Thinking that, perhaps, 


again he turned his head,—the bird had flown. 
On the return to Newbury of our disconsolate 
hero, he found that his father had, daring his ab- 


| sence, received a letter from St. Domingo, con- 





veying the tidings of Mr. Manly’s death, and 
the consequent succession, under proper guar- 
dianship, of that gentleman’s daughter to his es- 
tates in the island. 

* Now, Augustus, my boy,” said Sir Jacob, 

after reading the letter to his son, ** what say 
you to a voyage to the Indies ? you know the old 
contract between poor Manly and me, and I hear 
that his ]a8t wishes were that it should be ful- 
filled.” 
_ * Pardon me, sir, if I decline the union alto- 
gether,” returned the self-willed Augustus. 
** We know not what time and climate may have 
done to change her disposition or appearance, 
and she may have become both unamiable and 
ill-favored.”’ 

“Time and circumstance do indeed effect 


his melancholy might have led him to some atuge ; wonderful changes,” said Sir Jacob, with a sigh, 


a 
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as his favorite wish was thus abruptly frus- 
trated. His daughters felt the remark, but were 
silent, 

Soon after this the baronet received another 
letter, by which he learned that his banker had 
stopt payment, whieh misfortune rendered his 
presence in town imperative. Arranging his 
household, therefore, in the best way that cir- 
cumstances would permit, he took his departure. 
The family, being thus left entirely at liberty, 
agreed very well for a time, as the novelty of 
having the place to themselves furnished them 
with soinething new and pleasing to talk about. 
Whilst their flow of good humour lasted, Augus- 
tus, who, to say the truth, was naturally kind- 
hearted and polite, carried his sisters to various 
places of amuse:ment in the town; and, amongst 
others, to a ball given by the chief magistrate 


ee 


on his accession to the mayoralty, where every | 


person belonging to the superior classes was in- 
vited. It may be imagined that this event gave 
great delight to the young ladies, and they began 
and ended the all-important business of the 
toilet with more than customary satisfaction ; 
but it was scarcely possible to behold the lovely 
images which their mirrors presented without 


being pleased. At the ball, they were the theme | 
of universal admiration, and the handsomest | 


young meo in the room eagerly sought. them for 
partners. Amongst the applicants, were four 
gentlemen with whom Augustus had formed an 


acquaintance whilst in the metropolis; these, | 


consequently, carried the prizes from their com- 
petitors, and led them through the stirring dance 
In triumph. 

Dances are insidious things; and I would ad- 
vise no one who wishes to hate a pretty girl, to 
trust himself with her in a ball-room. ‘There, 
nature, forgetting her drawbacks, smiles in all 
the beauty of sincere enjoyment; motion keeps 
alive the excitement; and musie—soul-thrilling 
music, renders our emotions transporting ! Small 
marvel, then, that so many hearts are lost and 
won in the gay temples of Terpsichore. Nei- 
ther our young ladies nor their partners proved 
Cupid-proof on this occasion, and, in an ineredi- 
bly short time after they met, a formal declara- 
tion was made, and smilingly blushed fo, by the 
parties. 

Now as all this happened with the knowledge 
of Augustus, who was sufficiently aware that his 
friends were men of honor and fortune, no blame 
could be attached to what had taken place ; but 
the young ladies, possessing somewhat of the 
contradictory spirit with which Sheridan has in- 
vested Lydia Languish, thought it beneath their 
dignity to be married in the customary way, and 
nothing therefore but an elopement would satisfy 
their silly and romantic notions. ‘This was quite 
contrary to the wishes of their lovers; and 
young Mordaunt, who was Mary’s suitor, openly 
expressed his dislike tothe plan. “I Tove,” said 
he, ** nothing so much as the good old fashioned 
method of receiving a timid blushing bride ate 
the altar from her father’s hands, with his full 
and free approbation. Besides, my rank in so- 
ciety entitles me to the hand of almost any wo- 
man whose affections I may gain, and I do not 
like to seem to doubt it by clandestine proceed- 
ings.” 

“Then you may abandon all hope of having 











me,” returned Mary, with petulance and pride ; 
‘as my papa would never sanction the ad- 
dresses of one whose very first care had not been 
to secure Ais consent.” 

“That of course decides the question,” ex- 
claimed the rest; ** but remember, ladies, you 
reduce us to the necessity of insisting that you 
leave your jewels and-fortunes behind you, for 
we will not have it supposed, that cupidity had 
aught to do with our attachments.” 

This honorableeonduct made the ladies blush 
for themselves, especially when they reflected 
that their chief reason for proposing secret mea- 
sures was a fear that Sir Jacob would expose 
their real characters. 

Two or three months had now elapsed, and 
even the Christmas-day passed by, without the 
baronet’s return, Augustus hourly grew more 
melancholy, through nourishing a hopeless pas- 
sion for his unknown charmer: his books, his 
music, and his fishing-rod, were cast aside, that 
he might be more at liberty to wander medi- 
tating upon her; and he already became in seri- 
ous danger of losing his peace of mind for ever. 
One day. as he was riding through the noble 
avenue of trees fronting Shaw-house (the cele- 
brated asylum of Charles I.,) his attention was 
attracted by the sound of carriage-wheels be- 
hind him. He turned his head, and, through 
the window of the vehicle, beheld the identical 
being who engrossed his thoughts. Clapping 
spurs to his steed, he darted down the grove; 
but she had already disappeared. : ; 

Next day, Augustus started earlier on his 
wanderings, and more miserable than ever, yet 
not without the faint hope of again seeing her 
whose features made such havoe with his heart. 
Nor was he disappointed: crossing a paddock 
adjoining his father’s estates, he beheld the fair 
unknown, with not a soul near her, seemingly 
deliberating whether or not to venture over a 
somewhat suspicious looking spot, which evi- 
dently interposed itself between her and the way 
she wished to go. Augustus knew this to be a 
dangerous, weed-covered morass: he had there- 
fore an excuse for flying to her side; and having 
done so, he exclaimed—* madam, forbear !—one 
step and you tempt your fate!’ Then bowing 
his head, as if to a superior being, he added in a 
gentle tone. ** Might I so far presume as to 
make the offer, I could conduct you, by a short 
and easy path, to the opposite side.” ae 

The bearing of Augustus so completely indi- 
cated him to be a gentleman, that the young lady 
at once thanked him for his politeness, and took 
his arm. Her style of doing so was marked by 
that self-possession and delicate reserve which, 
blended, is inherent in high breeding: the true 
lady dreads nothing from her peer, yet, while 
she hesitates not to accept from a stranger those 
services which form a remnant of the chivalric 
homage of ancient times, her innate modesty al- 
ways betrays itself sufficiently to prove a safe- 
guard against presumption. ; 

As they proceeded, Augustus had leisure to 
scrutinize the faultless proportions of his com- 
panion’s form, to admire her symmetrical foot 
while its owner raised her dress to preserve it 
from the dewy grass, and to gaze with new rap- 
ture upon those eyes, whose hue and brilliance 
h€ had never seen equalled. So intent was he 
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upon this “ perusal” of perfection, that the pair 
reached the spot where they were to part with- 
out interchanging a syllable; and the young lady 
was first to break silence, by thanking her con- 
ductor for his civility. Augustus took her hand. 

* You will scarcely credit me, madam,” said 
he, “when I tell you that I have looked upon 
that face before.” 

“Indeed sir,” said she, slightly coloring, *1 
should scarcely have imagined that probable.” 

“Yet I certainly have, and from that moment 
date my .’ Here Augustus, finding he 


was hurrying beyond discretion, paused, but his | 
intense gaze finished the sentence, an -told the | 


secret of his love. The peachy blush that suf- 
fused the lady's features now deepened, till her 
cheek resembled a damask rose. lor a moment, 


Augustus fancied that he saw approval in the | 
blush, and a confession of reciprocal feeling in | 
her tell-tale glance, when, with considerable pre- | 


sence of mind and adroitness, she withdrew the 


glove from her left hand, to bid him farewell, | 


and displayed a wedding-ring upon her finger. 
The youth’s eye was instinctively riveted to this 
fatal symbol: the whirl of vague hopes in his 


brain merged into delirium; his heart sickened— | 
his head swam—his vision was obscured—he | 
passed his hand before his eyes—he gazed—the | 


lady was gone! 

Opposite the spot where Augustus stood was 
asmall but thickly-grown copse ; on the left a 
double row of edges, and to the right a cluster 
of cottages and orchards. Through which of 
these retreats the unknown had escaped, our 
hero was of course uncertain: he had, therefore, 
no alternative but to ‘beat the bush” in all di- 
rections. He might, however, as well have 
sought for a drop of rain-water in the ocean; 
and he returned, disappointed and in despair. 

Meanwhile, Mr. James Offset, having nothing 
to attend to but mischief, had been amusing him- 
self by emptying a skillet of pitch over the hea 
of his brother’s footboy, and had spoiled the 
lad’s new suit of livery. Upon this, Augustus, 
as an admirable specific against spleen, very 
equitably kicked his servant, and horsewhipped 
James. 
interfered,—and a glorious ** row” ensued, in the 
midst of which Sir Jacob Offset unexpectedly 
made his appearance. 

** Peace, brawlers!”? he exclaimed. ‘ For 
ever these unnatural contentions! Gracious 
Heaven! what a scene for a father to witness, 
after so many months’ absence !” 

“It is indeed dreadful, sir,”’ said At gustus ; 
“and I must respectfully entreat you to enable 
me to remove from the impertinence of my bro- 
ther and sisters.” 

**] have already proposed a plan for doing 
so,” returned Sir Jacob. 

* You allude to the match with Miss Manly,” 
observed his son; * but I have once before ex- 
pressed my dislike to fulfilling engagements en- 
tered into so long beforehand, they seldom turn 
out happily.” 

Before Sir Jacob could reply, his daughter 
Mary, with great pertness, broke in upon the 
conversation, and said, ‘* Have you brought me 
a new-year’s gift, pa ?”’ 

“ Speaking of that, I want a musical work- 
box,”’ interposed Susan. 
+ 


The latter made reprisals,—the sisters | 


















uire, yonng 


"4 When you deserve what you —_ mi 
ti en,”’ re- 


ladies, you shall have them,—not 
turned the baronet. 

“That is the way we are always snubbed,” 
cried Rose. 

“*Pwould be different had we a mother liv- 
ing,” added Jane. 

‘“‘ For once I can meet your wishes,” said Sir 
Jacob. * To say the truth, I have brought ye all 
a present,—A NEW-YEAR’S GIFT.” 

“Oh, what is it ?>—what is it?’ resounded on 
all sides. 

** Something,” continued the worthy baronet, 
“which, by understanding the causes of your 
dissensions, shall have authority to check or re- 
move them. Explicitly, while in London, I met 
with a very amiable young lady, and have made 
her my wife.” 

The overwhelming charge which followed 
Wellington’s celebrated exclamation of “ Up, 
Guards, and at ’em !” on the field of Waterloo, 
scarcely struck more dismay into the hearts of 
| the French, than did the above intimation of Sir 
| Jacob to his unruly children. ‘ Your wife!” 
| shrieked they together; and then ensued a 
breathless pause. 

Augustus, who entertained more filial respect 
than any of the rest, was first to recover him- 
self. ‘I have no right,” said he, ** to disap- 
prove of any of your actions; but I must ob- 
serve that it will require a great effort on my 
part quietly to submit to the caprices of a step- 
mother.” 

** You will act as you think proper,” said Sir 
Jacob, stiffly. 

“T’ll not resign my authority!”’—I shall 
rebel !’—**1’]] run away !”—** How romantic of 
pa!”’ exclaimed the girls in a voice. 

** What a precious bit of fun!’ cried young 
Vulgarity. , 

** This conduct convinces me of the necessity 
of acting as I have done,” returned the baronet. 
**T will, therefore, immediately proceed to the 
inn where I have left Lady Offset, and establish 
her at once as mistress of my house.” 

So saying, he took his departure, and- the 
tongues of his children were loosed. If they 
disagreed on most subjects, they were now 
united on one point,—namely, to annoy their 
mother-in-law as much as possible on her arri- 
val, and to elope that very evening. Pursuant 
to this determination, they wrote to their lovers, 
and directed them to effect an entrance through 
the lower window of the house, at midnight, by 
which time all was promised to be in readiness 
for a wholesome trip to Gretna. 

The cartel had not been dispatched above an 
hour before Sir Jacob Offset returned, with his 
lady on his arm. Augustus looked upon her, 
and staggered as if from the effect of a galvanic 
shock. His mother-in-law was the being to 
whom he had yielded his idolatry ! 

The youth’s sensations at this discovery may, 
perhaps, be conceived. It was with <r goma d 
that he could stammer out a few words of wel- 
come, which were received by the young lady 
with considerable confusion; and having done 
so, he flew to his chamber, and threw himself, 
in despair, upon the bed. 

Sir Jacob now introduced his spouse to his 
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girls. “This, Angelica,” said he, “is Mary, 
my eldest daughter.” 

“TI shall be proud of such a companion,” said 
Angelica, with great sweetness of tone and 
manner, as she kissed the froward girl. ‘1 an- 
ticipate great delight, Miss Offset, in receiving 
my lessons of housekeeping from your lips.” 

Mary was subdued, and made a low eurtesy. 

“ This,” resumed Sir Jacob, “is my daughter 
Rose.” 

“* Her complexion answers to her name,” re- 
turned Angelica, playfully patting her cheek. 

“ My third girl is named Scsan,” continued 
the baronet. 

 Black-eyed Susan!” said his lady. 

* And my fourth is christened Jane.” 

“Then you must allow me to alter the name, 
and call her Fairy,” said Angelica, folding the 
girlish beauty to her bosom. 

* Lastly, allow me to introduce my son 
James,” said the admiring baronet. 

“Whom I at once dub my champion,” said 
Angelica, with vivacity. “ That manly brow 
and stalwart arm are sure guarantees of protec- 
tion, which will not, I am sure, be withheld 
when needed.” 

“Til be hanged if 1 don’t like you!” cried 
James, giving her a boisterous kiss. 

The conduct of their step-mother was so com- 
pletely unexpected by Sir Jacob’s children, that 
they were at once disarmed of their evil inten- 
tions, and even sought to gratify her: in return, 
she met their endeavors with a kindness so 
winning, and displayed a disposition so pure, so 

od, so fascinating, that, by the time the din- 
ner-bell sounded, nothing but harmony and hap- 
piness beamed on the beautiful countenances of 
all present. At table, from which Augustus 
was excused on the plea of indisposition, An- 

elica pursued the same cenciliatory course. 
She studied the looks and anticipated the wishes 
of those around her; and, though not more than 
eighteen, did the honors with such ease and ele- 
nee, that no one grudged her the post. To 
ary she was particularly attentive, making in- 
quiries of her favorite habits, of the manner in 
which she best approved the serving of the 
dishes, and of the little rales and regulations 
she had established : thus apparently yielding a 
sway where she was sole mistress. 

After tea, the girls made an excuse to retire, 
in order that they might prepare for their expe- 
dition ; and, when every arrangement was com- 
pleted, they sat down to kill time till midnight, 
—one at her embroidery-frame, another at draw- 
ing, a third in the modelling of an abbey in 
card-work, and the fourth to a wreath of artifi- 
cial flowers. Impatience at the slow pace of 
time soon produced the usual concomitant— 
fretfulness : and the sisters had not been seated 
long before ill-natured remarks and sarcasms 
were uttered by each on the occupation of the 
other, or rather on the execution of their respec- 
tive tasks, : 

“ Ah!” sighed Jane, when her roses were 
stigmatised as unnatural, “*we shall never be 
happy together until we practise the lesson 
taught us to-day of mutual concession, mutual 
consideration for each other, a desire mutually 
to please, and giving mutual confidence !” 

“I fear you are right, Jane,” said Mary; 








‘that, indeed, seems to be the true secret of 
happiness; and he who wrote the fable of the 
bundle of sticks was no simpleton, after all.” 

**A longer intercourse with that sweet girl 
whom my father has married might have once 
more united us,” added Rose. 

“It might,” said Susan: then stifling a sigh, 
she added, ** what a pity we were so premature 
in our resolution to elope.” 

At this instant a gentle tap was heard at the 
door, which was immediately afterwards opened 
by Angelica. “May I come in?” said she, 
sportively putting her head forward ; then, with- 
out waiting a reply, she entered the boudoir, and 
added—* I will do all 1 can not to prove an in- 
truder.” 

As her presence was likely to put a restraint 
upon their future actions, the ladies received 
her, at first, with pouts and sullen looks; but 
these she speedily dispelled by her cheerfulness 
and urbanity, and, by putting the kindest con- 
struction upon all they said or did, succeeded in 
restoring them to harmony. Perceiving the re- 
creation in which they were busied, she instant- 
ly commenced a series of the most flattering but 
just comments upon the superior style in which 
they had executed their respective tasks; and 
Mary’s skill, Susan’s ability, Rose’s ingenuity, 
and Jane’s taste, received their due meed of 
praise. 

** Really, madam,” exclaimed Susan, with de- 
light, ** your commendations would encourage 
me to go over my whole work again—like a sol- 
dier who recommences a toilsome march to the 
inspiring strains of music.” 

** Music!”’ said Angelica, “that reminds me 
of a little toy which I had purchased as a pre- 
sent. Sir Jacob happened to mention your wish 
for a musical work-box this morning, and I 
begged permission to purchase one for you, as I 
felt assure# that the trifle would not be scorned 
if it came from my hands.” With these words, 
the amiable creature took a splendid little box 
from her reticule, and began to wind it up. 

Susan burst into tears, and replied, * Oh, 
madam! I shall ever value the gift as the means 
of softening a heart which habit and wayward 
humour had rendered stubborn !” 

At this moment the air commenced—it was 
‘* HOME, SWEET HOME !”” 

“1 selected that from motive,” said Angelica: 
‘“*T knew how dear the paternal dwelling must 
be to you, from having played away your mo- 
ments of childhood beneath its roof—from the 
remembrance that there a mother’s eye had 
glistened upon those sports—and that there also 
the bonds of sisterly amity had first been spun, 
when approaching womanhood rendered female 
friends more precious than the brilliant burdens 
of an Eastern mine.” 

The words went like daggers to the hearers’ 
hearts, and the painful tear of mortification and 
repentance sprung to their eyes. Perceiving 
this, Angelica instantly changed the discourse. 
‘*T remark,’’ she said, ‘‘ that there is as much 
variety as taste in your various occupations, and 
cannot but suspect that you are amongst those 
who make amusement subservient to the cause 
of charity. Come,—confess that all these things 
are intended to grace the ensuing fancy-fair.” 

“The goodness which actuates your own ac- 
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tions, madam,” said Mary, deeply affected, 
*¢ will not suffer you to think others less worthy 
than yourself; but undeserved praise wounds 
worse than censure. Such was not originally 
our intentions; yet if you will deign to forward 
the produce of our industry, in your own name, 
we shall ever feel the obligation.” 

“Your charming candour delights me,”’ said 
Angelica, * and augurs well for the disposition 
which prompted it. I know the lady-patroness 
well, and will do as you desire, though not in 
my own name.” 

“Oh, pray do; the gift will then bear double 
value,” cried all the girls at once, and with 
great alacrity they proceeded to pack up the in- 
tended contributions.—Their hearts were in the 
right places after all ! 


James now entered the apartment, and Angeli- | 


ca immediately addressed him. ‘ This is kind, 
sir,” said she: ‘ladies, however gentlemen 
may flatter them, are but poor society, unless 
the conversation be directed by the stronger- 
minded sex.” 

“Do you really think so?” said James, al- 
most afraid that he was being made game of. 

“ Certainly Ido. Variety is the spring which 
causes conversation to re-bound whenever it be- 


comes depressed; and what variety, my dear | 


sir, can exist amongst a party of ladies only, 
whose limited intercourse with the world, leaves 
them little else to talk about but green tea, 
scandal, and the fashions.”? In this way, An- 
gelica began to sow the seeds of self-respect in 
the breast of James, hoping to produce the same 
good fruits which had attended her exertions 


with his sisters. Ultimately she succeeded, bat | 


or betrayed a blight, she would crop that also, 
to keep the others green,—in the same way as 
the removal of one blemish in the disposition 
prevents the appearance of more; and as one by 
one, the perfumed bads enclosed in sweetness to 
the air, she propped their tender heads, lest one 
scented leaf became Jost! What hours of anx- 
ious wafehfulness must this have cost; how 
ample the reward: as at last the full-gtown 
tree, laden with crimson treasures, blushed its 
thankfulness for loveliness, which but for her 
would have been undeveloped, or lost in wild- 
ness.” 

** Dear comforter !’’ cried Sir Jacob in ecstacy, 
‘you have removed a burden from my breast. 
I perceive that I have only to bend my twigs 
properly to make them trees of promise.” 

“That is all,” replied Angelica; “and I 
think the plan I proposed to you this evening 
will be of material assistance.” ‘The last ob- 
servation roused the young ladies’ curiosity, and 
they eagerly inquired the nature of the scheme 
alluded to. ‘ Bless me!’ said she, “did not I 
name it? then I must explain. My proposal is, 
that as the females of the family are five in 
number, each must have an evening in the week 
assigned to her, when she will be expected to 
preside over the domestic circle, to cater for its 
refreshment, and have sole command over its 
amusements.”’—* Oh! what an enchanting no- 
tion !”? exclaimed all—* what a spell we shall 
possess against ennui/”—“ On the remaining 


' evenings,” continued Angelica, “Sir Jacob has 


not until after considerable pains; for men are | 
' countenance, on finding that his name was not 


far more stubborn in their habits than women: 
and it is an experienced fact, that a female heart, 


with one good spark gleaming in its recesses, | 


may always be reclaimed; while some men, 
with a hundred noble qualities, will pursue an 


evil course through life, however great the ex- | 


ertions to reform them. 

By the time Angelica had established an al- 
most impregnable bond of friendship between 
this hitherto divided family, Sir Jacob came in, 
and his daughters, with swimming eyes and 
smiling lips, cast their arms affectionately round 
him. Angelica looked significantly, and said, 
‘* With such a wreath of ‘flowers of loveliness’ 
to entwine you, how rich you must be in heart’s- 
ease, Sir Jacob !”” 


*“Humph! I fear I can only boast of idle | 


weeds,” returned the baronet. 


“There you are mistaken,” said his lady— | 


** they are fine flowers that have been suffered to 
grow wild: a mother’s care was wanting to 
train their youthful minds.” 
“They had their father’s care, Angelica.” 
**So have exotics the sun to warm and fer- 
tilize; yet without nicer care, their very ]uxuri- 
anee would make them rank and wild. Have 


you never seen a wild-brier thrive through the | 
| * Good God! these persons are known to us. 


unwearied pains of some careful hand?” 

** Yes; my favourite Jane grafted one on a 
rose-tree, and it soon surpassed all the others in 
my garden.” 

“And why ?” said Angelica; “ because, when 
wayward shoots appeared, she doubtless clipped 


promised to carry us abroad, in order to vary the 

scene.” , 
“And what are Augustus and I to do all this 

while?” exclaimed James, with a lengthened 


introduced. 

“Oh!” cried Angelica, “ you are both left out 
of the arrangement altogether ; for you will both 
find quite sufficient employment in teaching us 
to act that great maxim which is the only rivet 
of society :—* To BEAR AND ForBEAR!’ Also in 
reading to us While at work—talking to us—in- 
structing us—and protecting us in our daily 
walks and rides.” 

Even James now turned aside to conceal a 
tear, whilst he said to his sisters, ** This is some 
angel, sent to instil the principles of love and 
happiness in our hearts.”” He had scarcely 
spoken, before the hall-clock struck twelve ; and 
while the last chime yet vibrated upon the ear, 
actash was heard below, and the sound of seve- 
ral feet, as if stumbling in the dark, became 
plainly distinguishable. Sir-Jacob instantly ex- 
claimed, “ there are robbers in the house!’ and 
quitting the room, he secured his blunderbuss, 
hastened to the hall, where he saw several men 


_ moving about in confusion, and presenting his 


them to preserve the stem. If aleaf withered | 


piece, exclaimed firmly, ** Yield, or ye are dead 
men !”? 

Angelica, who with the rest had followed him, 
now pushed his weapon aside, and exclaimed, 


Hold, sit, they are all gentlemen, of fame, 
family, and fortune.” 

‘Gracious Heaven!” cried Mr. Mordaunt, 
(for, as may be surmised, these were the loverg 
of the Miss Offsets,) “is it possible that I be- 
hold Miss v’ Sir Jacob here interrupted 
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him, by sharply saying, “* And what brings | 
them here at such a time, and in such a man- | 
ner?’ ‘To this question, Mordaunt gave a | 
rompt and explanatory reply: whereupon Sir | 


acob expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 

his honourable intentions, but severely reproach- 
ed his daughters for their duplicity. 

“Dear papa,” said Mary, falling at his feet, 


“spare your reproaches. Indeed, we had chang- | 
ed our intention of eloping, on account of your | 


lady’s and your own kindness to us: kneel with 
me, sisters, and implore for pardon.” 


Upon this, the father was forthwith surround- | 


ed by a kneeling group of repentant children, 
who, with tears and caresses besought his for- 
giveness. Angelica did not remain silent; ** Let 
me join their entreaties,” she said; “ J can an- 
swer for it, that they now deserve an act of am- 
nesty for the past.” 

“ There is mo resisting your pleadings,” said 
the now happy baronet; “ give me time to form 
a closer acquaintance with these gentlemen, and 
my children shall be gratified :—go, then, girls, | 
and let your conduet as wives, cancel your er- 
rors as daughters.” i 

* Errors, dear papa,” said Jane, ** which this 
lady has for ever eradicated.” 

he events of the evening were not yet at an 
end. Whilst mutual congratulations were being | 
exchanged, a stealthy foot was heard upon the 
stairs, and a glimmer of light, as if from a | 
lantern, was seen along the passage: James | 
promptly seized the intrudér, who was a man 
enveloped in a large roquelaure, the collar of 
which completely concealed his features. James 
tore the clook aside, and discovered his brother, | 
evidently equipped for a long journey, and car- 
Tying a portmanteau under his arm. 

* Augustus !” exclaimed Sir Jacob; ‘why, | 
what has occasioned this mad freak ?” 

“ To unbosom my heart, sir,” said his diseon- 
certed son, “I must confess, that my affection 
for your inestimable lady would, I fear, exceed 
those filial sentiments which alone are due to 
the wife of my father.” 

“And yet, Augustus,” returned the baronet, | 
* this is the very Angelica Manly whom I wish- 
ed you to espouse, and who was brought by her 
guardian to Landen, when, for reasons, I feigned | 
that she was abroad.” 

“The loved companion of our childhood !” 
exclaimed all the girls, rushing into her arms— 
their hearts overpowered by a thousand recollec- 
tions of by-gone times. d 

“Gracious Heaven! and you have marfied 
her!” cried the frantic Augustus. 

Mark,” said his father, ** how much better 
it would be for children, if they occasionally 
made some concession to a parent’s wish. How- 
ever, to relieve your agony of mind, my mar- 
riage was 2 device to reclaim your sisters, and 
give you an opportunity of forming an unbiassed 

judgment regarding her :—she is not my wife ?”’ 

** Not married !” exclaimed Augustus, spring- 
ing with transport to the feet of Angelica. * Oh, 
madam !—if a life devoted to your service - 

Here Angelica interrupted him ; * spare your 
protestations,” said she, ‘“* conpucT is the only 
way to win me.” 

This hint was not lost. Our hero, in a few 
months, became all that his mother could have 








wished him. The same talisman operated upon 
his brother and sisters. All parties are now 
united, and reside in the neighbourhood of New- 
bury ; and whenever Augustus clasps his idol- 
ized wife to his heart, receives some new indul- 
gence from his father, or gazes on his amiable 
sisters, a benediction silently steals towards 
heaven, upon the moment when Sir Jacob first 


brought home his “ new-yerar’s Girt!” 
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THE SEASON OF FLOWERS, 


BY MRS. HARRISON SMITH. 


Grap Earth a verdant altar rears, 

Where Spring and all her train appears : 
Her balmy airs—her sunny hours— 

Her freshening dews—her od’rous flowers ; 
Thence, fragrant exhalations rise, 

Like holy incense, to the skies. 


The early birds in choral lay, 

By love attuned, their homage pay, 

Soft winds harmoniously unite 

To breathe forth accents of delight ; 
While streamlets, bursting Winter's chain, 
Seek their far way, o’er mead and plain, 
Murmuring, as they glide along, 

A cheerful and melodious song. 


Shall things material thus proclaim 
The wise Creator’s gracious aim, 
And man be mute—nor fervent raise 
His voice in gratitude and praise ? 
Oh, shall not human bosoms swell, 
With raptures, language cannot tell ; 
In sympathetic ardour glow, 

With all above and all below, 

And in this gladsome season vie, 
With water, air and earth and sky ? 


Say, shall not intellectual powers 

A purer incense waft, than flowers ? 

And pour forth tones of holier love, 
Than warbling songsters of the grove? 
Shall lowing herds and bleating flocks, 
Echoes from the hills and rocks, 
Flowing streams and gushing fountains, 
Winds among the woods and mountains, 
Make music of a sweeter kind, 

Than the rich melodies of mind ? 


Forbid it every nobler power 

That constitutes the immortal dower, 
Which to mortals has been given 
For highest purposes, by heaven. 

Let ardent souls, on wing sublime, 
Soar far beyond the bounds of time, 
With universal nature join , 
In hymning goodness so divine, 
Leaving created things behind, 

To adore the uncreated Mind ! 


Washington, D. C. 
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THE VICAR‘'S DAUGHTER; 
A SKETCH. 


“ And this is love.”—L. E. L. 
“Ts not the coach very late this evening?” 
cried Nora Burns, as she came skipping down 
the garden walk of the secluded vicarage of D—. 
“I’m sure it must be past its time.” 

“* Nay, my dear Nora,” replied her elder sister, 
who was half hidden among the trees, ** methinks 
it is your gay and happy disposition which has 
outrun even four fleet horses.” 

“1 do not know what you mean, my dear sister, 
but forgive me, Mary, if I have vexed you, you 
seem so melancholy.” 

‘I am not melancholy, my dear Nora; but 
you always look at the bright side of a picture ; 
and I, perhaps do so too much also to be sad. 
You are all smiles because Charles Driscoll is 
expected on a short visit to the house which used 
to be his home. You know, dear, it is now five 
years ago. ‘Time changes us all: besides, he 
has mixed much in the gay world of fashion ; 
and although the heart may be still the same, 
we must not look for the same exterior.” 

Thus were the two innocent daughters of the 
vicar of D employed, as the person alluded 
to in their discourse, seated upon the box of a 
London coach, was rapidly whirled onward to- 
wards the village. Every turn in the road pre- 
sented to Driscoll some familiar object, or some 
new one which the practical might call an im- 
provement: but which, by the lover of nature, 
would be deemed any thing but picturesque. The 
tall spires of the church appeared in the distance, 
and he, too, thought of the playmates of his 
youth. He recalled before his fancy the pretty 
little laughing, blue eyed Nora, who, when he 
had left the vicarage, was but just sixteen; and 
her more sedate, but no less beautiful, sister. 
Then came their poor kind mother, who had been 
gathered to her rest: and the old vicar with his 
clerical hat, and his mild but impressive man- 
ners. However, he had not much time for these 
musings; the coach stopped ; the ivy-clad chim- 
ney peeped over the trees as it did of old; and 
soon the welcoming hands were extended—he 
was once more in the house of his childhood. 

“0, Charles, Iam so glad to see you come 
again!” exclaimed Nora, as running into the 
room she heedlessly stumbled over a footstool, 
and almost fell into his arms; then, at the sight 
of an apparent stranger, she shrank back, and a 
crimson blush came over her delicate cheek. 

**Come, come, Nora, though I am, perhaps, 
somewhat altered, you need not blush to wel- 
come your fishing companion of by-gone days: 
I shall think it unkind of you if you do not treat 
me as you did of old.” 

** 1 should think she need not look so much 
abashed, Mr. Driscoll,” replied her sister. ** But 
you know Nora was always so thoughtless, so 
confiding. And you used to be such great 
friends,” she added, as she turned away her 
head to hide the tears that were gathering in her 
large dark eyes.” 

** Girls, girls!” exclaimed the vicar, as he en- 
tered from the garden; “do not give my old 
pupil such a dolorous reception; one would think 

















you had set him a page of Homer to learn, as a 


penance for some misbehaviour. Come, cheer 
up, we will save our tears till there is some sor- 
rowful occasion for them.” 

If Driscoll was changed from the tall, spare 
youth of nineteen, to the elegant manhood of re- 
fined life, so were the Misses Borns; but Mary 
the least so, if we might except a beautiful 
bloom upon her cheeks, which used to be pale 
as the leaves of the lily. Nora had burst from 
the child into the woman—from the rose-bud to 
the opening flower of summer? 

The two sisters were the very reverse of each 
other in point of beauty and manners. Mary, 
the elder, by the death of her mother, had been 
early left in charge of her father’s household; and 
from the equanimity of her disposition, she was 
well fitted for the task. She seemed to commune 
with other than the spirits of this world. The 
cursory observer would have called her cold and 
unfeeling; but had a warmth of affection, a 
firmness of purpose, which none could imagine 
but those brought ito close and continued inter- 
course with her. It was a lovely scene to see 
those two maidens that evening ere they re- 
tired to rest, when talking over the improved 
appearance of their old schoolmate. Mary was 
seated at the window, ever and anon Jooking out 
upon the landscape, revealed in its shadowy 
softfess by the pale light of the moon; as her 
long white fingers wandered amid the fair hair 
of her young sister, reclining ona stool at her 
feet. And now Ne@ra’s laughing face, almost 
hidden by the unb ed curls, was raised, and 
her blue eyes from beneath their silken veils, 
rested upon the pure Grecian features of her 
sister; the dark eyes met that gaze, and a kiss 
from the red lips was imparted to the blushing 
cheek of the younger girl. They formed the pie- 
ture of affection. Their very difference of diss 
position—the vivacity of the one, and the beau- 
tiful pensiveness of the other, seemed to bind 
them yet closer together. ‘They could be said 
to be rivals in no one sense; for Mary’s tall 
figure, moulded with more elegance by nature 
than sculptor’s hand could chisel, was but a de- 
lightful contrast to the round short form of the 
merry-hearted Nora. ‘They had no brother, and 
consequently were all] in all with each other. 

A month passed overthe vicarage of D. ¥ 
and although he had intended to have stayed but 
a few days, Driscol] was still there; as much 
the companion of the old clergyman in his paro- 
chia] calls, as the loiterer om the steps of his 
faifdaughters. Some in the neighbourhood even 
rumoured that he was paying marked attention 
to one of them; but none could tell whether it 
was to the parson, to Mary, or to Nora. It was 
therefore set down as village gossip, and he was 
allowed to ramble with the vicar, flirt with the 
one danghter, or make poetry for the other, 
without its being considered as any very great 
harm. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening; the sun 
was slowly sinking, bathing the west in a deep 
dyed glow, which faded and faded away until it 
merely tinged the soft blue of heaven with a 
gentle stain. The song of the gleaners returning 
from their toil, floated up the vale, and every 
here and there the sides of the hills were decked 
with sheaves of golden corn. 
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** Here is my mother’s grave, Charles,” said { 
Mary, as arm in arm they approached the silent 
city of tombs. ‘ How many changes happen in 
a be brief years.” 

“Truly, Mary. But God is always merciful: 
if he takes one away, he gives another to supply 
her place. Yon and Nora must be great com- 
forts to your father. Do you not think he might 
be induced to spare one of yout” 

Mary replied not. Her heart was full; and 
had there been any one by, the sudden paleness 
of her cheeks might have told the feelings of her 
heart. She withdrew her arm from Driscoll’s, | 
and sat down npon her mother’s grave. 

“* Nay, Mary, dear,”’ said the youth, tenderly, 
“do not be offended at the abruptness of my 
question; I did not intend to wound your feel- 
ings But—but, you have not known what itis 
to love.” 

* Love !”” ejaculated the trembling girl, as per- 
haps the moment she longed for, yet feared to ar- | 
rive, now hovered over her. That moment 
which must be fraught with the deepest interest 
to every female mind. ‘That moment when the 
dream of woman’s solitary hour is to be realised 
—when she is clasped to the heart of the being 
she most loves on earth. 

** Yes, Mary, to love, for I have dared to do 


it! You can tell me if there be hope. Or— 
must I leave D———-vicarage for ever?”’ 

** Hope is woman’s lot.” 

“You mean, then, there is none? O foolish, 
foolish heart, be still.” 

“1 did not say so, Mr. Driscoll. There is 


hope given tous all. But woman hopes, and 
hopes for years. Hope feeds her soul with vi- 
sions of earthly happiness ; and hope teaches her 
to look to Heaven for richer and less fading 
joys.” 

** Do you then say that she loves me? 
I believe it?” 

*“ Who—who loves you?” faltered the maiden, 
as she hid her face from his view. 

“Your sister, Nora!” continued Charles, 
heedless of the almost falling form of her whom 
he had thoughtlessly made his confidante, * her 
image has been before me ever since I left D—; 
in the crowded ball, the opera, no where have 
I seen one like Nora Burns. But she is so 

light-hearted, so invoceatly beautiful, I dare not 
sully her happiness even by the sweet pains of 
love.” 

“It isso. My God enable me to bear it,” 
searcely articulated Mary in a voice so low that 
it was not heard by the lover, as she slowly fose 
from her parent’s grave. ‘ Mr. Driscoll, may 
= be happy. Your secret is in good hands. 

3elieve me, you need not despair.” 

“Thank you, thank you, for ever, gentle 
Mary. Heaven alone knows how I can show my 
gratitude!” 

Charles Driscoll slept that night with a light 
heart. Who can tell its lightness, save he who | 
has had its load of love, with which it was burst- 
ing, conveyed to some kindred object? Man is 
a being of affection, he was not meant to live 
alone. We are all miserable when we have not 
some one to whom to tell our little adventures— 
some one who will feel an interest in them how- 
ever trifling—who will listen tous. And how 

delightful, indeed, to be able to commune over 
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‘ 
things which are not the mere fancies of time. 
It is then we feel the whole warmth of our dis- 
positions, that we know ourselves better than 
we ever did before. 

Now Mr. Burns, although a clergyman and 
an ornament to his cloth, was not one of those 
fanatics who pretend totally to despise all 
worldly good, while at the very same moment 
they have some private advantage in view. He 
saw, as well as those around him, the advanta- 
ges of Driscoll’s becoming a husbafid to one of 
his daughters; still he wished not to influence 
the affection of either, by the slightest allusion 
on his part. 

Thus things proceeded at the vicarage in that 
quiet even sort of routine, which must be so en- 
chanting to those who have no other ambition, 
than that of doing good in an unpretending way, 
and making those happy who are around them. 
The morning’s post, at length, brought a letter, 
requiring Driscoll’s immediate attendance in 
Scotland. Nora had spent the previous day with 
a family at some distance, and the night proving 
rather stormy, had not returned home. Up to 
that moment he had never made an avowal to her 
of his love ; something always came in the way 
when he had made up his mind todo so. Either 
she was so full of mirth and girlish mischief, 
that he feared being laughed at; some party of 
pleasure was in contemplation, and he did not 
like to distract her thoughts; or else, perhaps, 
he thought that “the question once popped” 
and being “acknowledged,” would be quite 
enough, from its very common-placeness, to dis- 
sipate all the delight of believing that the one 
sought was necessary for the other’s happiness; 
so it was, however, and when he was forced to 
quit the vicarage, the opportunity was gone. 
Procrastination, thou art the thief of time! He 
must depart without even knowing by one little 
word from * Nora’s own lips that he was be- 
loved.” * But,” thought he to himself, after he 
had bidden farewell to his worthy host, and had 
forced his horse to a gallop. ‘**1 will write to her 
and explain: and in a few days, a fortnight at 
most, I will come back and claim her as my 
own.” 

** Well, my dears,” said the vicar one morning 
at breakfast, as he settled comfortably into his 
easy chair, “ what do you think of our late vi- 
siter?” 

*O papa! he is such a nice young man,” ex- 
claimed Nora in her gay manner, which often be- 
trayed her into expressions which, had she but 
considered a moment, she would not have made 
use of: ‘I do wish he had not gone, or that I 
had been here to have wished him good-bye, I 
shall never forgive that tiresome storm. Don’t 
you think he will come back soon, papa?” 

“Very probably he will,” replied the elder 
sister. ‘* He seems,” she added in a half-inter- 
rogating tone, ** very fond of the vicarage.” 

** You mean of some of its inmates,”’ returned 
the old man. 

** For shame, papa!” exclaimed Nora. 

“Father!” ejaculated Mary, as she tarned an 
ee gaze upon him. 

ore than the period he had allotted himself 
had elapsed, and yet Driscoll returned not to the 
vicarage. He had just returned to his inn from 
a walk on the barren coast, vexed and weary at 
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his protracted stay, when immediately on enter- 
ing, his eye glanced at a letter lying upon the 
table. It was in a hand-writing he did not know. 
He hastily broke the seal. The contents ran 
thus :— 


My bear sir, 

It is with the greatest pain I write to inform 
you that my poor daughter was taken suddenly 
ill a fortnight ago, and since that hour she has 
not quitted her bed. She is constantly asking 
if you have returned, or if we have heard from 
you. All desire kind remembrances ; and hoping 
to see you as soon as possible, I remain, my dear 
Sir, your’s faithfully, 

Joun Burns. 
D—— Vicarage, Oct, 20th, 1828. 


“ She is indeed very il]. I hope your affairs 
will be arranged satisfactorily. Pray come.” 


The appalling tidings came like the destruc- 
tive flash of forked lightning upon Driscoll’s 
darkened mind. How little had he been taught 
what was woman’s heart! Had he then left his 
beloved to pine and die, merely from a selfish 
regard to his own momentary feelings? ‘* Poor 
Nora,” he exclaimed, as folding the letter up, he 
placed it near his heart. ‘ Poor Nora! I did 
not think it would end thus. So gay, so pure, 
so young, to be cut off thus by my hand. God 
forgive me, if it be so!” 

‘The morning’s sun saw our hero on his way 
from Scotland. His business was not com- 
pleted, but the voice of a dying girl sounded in 
his ears, urging him forward. In the siletit 
shades of night he heard a gentle tone perpetu- 
ally beside him, whispering, ** Charles, Charles, 
why did you forsake me ?” 

To a sensitive mind, the thought of having 
caused ill to any one, creates painfully acute 
sensations; but doubly so when it is to one we 
love,—one for whom, perhaps, we would have 
laid down our life, and yet from mere careless- 
ness, or folly, that one has been unintentionally 
injured. In clasping the butterfly, we have 
taken the beautiful bloom from its wings, which 
we can never again restore. 

It is a lovely autumn twilight, not a breath of 
wind passes among the dark leaves, not a sound 
is heard in the fields, save the chirp of the grass- 
hopper, or the rustling of a bird in its hidden 
covert. The sun has gone, and the glowing hues 
of autumn have nearly died away: many of the 
garments of the trees lie neglected around their 
roots; but there is still the yew tree, all covered 
with darksome foliage, and the ivy climbing even 
to the vicarage roof. ‘‘ Emblem of affection,” 
thought Driscoll, as having passed through the 
shrubbery he paused for a moment, enjoying the 
calmness and tranquillity of the hour; and how 
soft is the nena air, so unlike the close 
breathings in a busy city. Look! there is still 
a pale rose hanging o’er the lattice, perhaps the 
last beauty of the season, clinging yet to its 
supporter. There is alight at the casement, the 
white curtains are closely drawn—it may be the 
home of death.”” He could hear his heart beat 
audibly, as he knocked at the vicarage door. 
There was no answer: he could see no light. 
He knocked again more loudly in his agitation; 














a soft foot-fall beat upon the stairs; he heard it 
glide almost noiselessly along the hall. Surely _ 
it was a step he knew. The door opened, and 
his own Nora, pale, but startled at his sudden 
appearance, stood before him. 

**O Charles! Charles! my poor sister!’ she 
exclaimed, as endeavoring to stifle her sobs, she 
gently withdrew from his half-unconcious em- 
brace. ‘IT am so glad you have come, for Mary 
is dying, and she calls for you. Sometimes at 
midnight she will say, * Where is Charles? 
Do not hide him from me; he does not know it. 
Go—go; tell him that I love him. ‘Tell him 
my heart is breaking.’ ” 

Driscoll followed the weeping girl into the 
parlor: to his own selfish hopes, the scene was 
like a resurrection from the grave. Not a word 
had been said in the vicar’s letter, by which he 
could have told which daughter it was that was 
ill; and his own excited fancy could® alone be- 
lieve it was the one in which he was most inte- 
rested, whom he imagined others: knew as well 
as himself. He sat beside the young creature 
of his hopes; but at such an hour he could not 
talk of love. As he gazed upon her fair features, 
mellowed from their gaiety by sisterly affection 
into an interesting languor, he could uot avoid 
thinking that he had never before seen so beau- 
tiful a being. ‘ Will you not come and see my 
sister?” said Nora, ** for I ath sure she is asking 
for you; and even standing upon the brink of 
the grave. How she loves you, Charles; and 
love like hers were well worth possessing: 
there are few, I amcertain, whose affections are 
like poor Mary’s; and hand in hand, tHey quick- 
ly ascended to the room above. 

The apartment was nearly dark, Save where 
the bright moonbeams passed over the pillow of 
the young sufferer. At the foot of the bed knelt 
the aged parent, his hands clasped in prayer; 
and as the words fell from his lips, there was 
heard a low calm voice murmuringly repeating 
them. Nora and Charles stood hidden by the 
curtains of the bed. They had entered noise- 
lessly, and they now scarcely breathed; for it 
would indeed have been sacrilege to have dis- 
turbed the worshippers in this awful sanctuary. 
The voices of the living and the dying mingled 
before a throne of grace. The last words of 
prayer had sunk into a silence. ‘ Father, may 
I not see yon pale moon which casts its sickly 
light over my bed: I should like to see it yet 
before I die, for, perhaps—however wrong it 
may be to think of such perhaps it 
shines upon him. Would that'We were here, for 
I have a duty yet to perform before I go hence ; 
and time is growing short.” Again there was 
silence, for although Nora wished her sister to 
know that Driscoll was there, yet she feared the 
shock his presence might produce on her weak- 
ened frame would be too much for her. 

“She is sleeping now,” said a low voice be- 
side the bed. 

** No, Nora, I am not,” replied her sister, ‘I 
shall never sleep again in this world, until I 
sleep the one long sleep. I thought you would 
not leave me now that I have but one little hour 
to stay, but we shall meet, dear ‘sister—do not 
let your hot tears fall upon my hand—we méet 
beyond the grave. The Saviour has trod the 
dark sea; his arms will bear me safely o’er the 
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billows; we shall meet, and love one another 
even as we have here, only more purely, more 
blissfully, where the weary are at rest. I wish 


{ 
| 
} 
| 


I could behold Charles before I die;—ah! me- | 
, 


It was not that of my 


though I heard a sob. 
It is—it is 


poor father; God will support him. 


my own Charles!” and the pale girl, grasping | 


the hand of him she loved, sank back upon the 
pillow. 

Driscoll gazed upon her marble beauty, which 
the deceitful bloom had left white as the palest 
flower. Little did he think when he confided to 
her the secret of his love, as she sat upon her 
mother’s grave, that he had prepared the shroud 
for her brow, that le had planted a canker-worm 
in her heart, that would bring her to a low grass 
pillow. 

There was an awful moment of suspense; at 
length a happy smile passed over the features of 
the maiden, she moved slowly aside the long 
dark silken lashes from her brown 
“Thank God,” she murmured, “he has given 
me strength to die contented,” 

“ Forgive me, Mary, forgive me,” ejaculated 
the young man. . 

* Hush !”’ she exclaimed with more firmness, 
“it was a hard trial; but in you, Charles, I 
have nothing to forgive. | have kept your secret 
till now; perhaps selfishly so, but God will 
pardon me. I am now on the brink ofthe 


rave—it cannot be improper—it will ease my | 


eart to speak it. Charles—Charles, I have 
loved you fondly, but itis past! Had I lived, 
you conld notyhave been mine—it is but right 
that I sh@uld die. You could not love me other 
than as a sister. God’s will be done! Be it so. 
I am growing weaker—fainter. Nora—Nora, 
where is your hand? You shall, Charles, love 
me as a sister even in death. 
now, although I cannot see you—but you too had 
a secret, though you would not tell it even to 
me. Yes, you loved Driscoll even before he 
left us, now nearly six years ago. I have seen 
it, though I did not believe it. Nay, Nora, do 
not tremble, your poor sister will never stand in 
the way of your earthly happiness; but she 
hopes to share your happiness in heaven. Nora! 
Nora! do not draw your hand away! Take it— 
take it, Charles—it is yours. You have loved 
one avother Jong, although the word has not yet 
been spoken. Take it, Charles—what God has 
joined together, let not man put asunder. Keep 
it, Charles - re ber me. God—God bless 
you both! gr ther The light of the 
moon rested offher pallid face—the lips had 
fallen—the voice was hushed. The hands of 
the lovers were clasped together in that of the 
dying girl. 
the slight struggle as the soul burst from its 
earthly tenement, and soared away to heaven. 
They were joined by the cold fingers of the 
dead. <A low sob was heard at Nora’s side: it 
came from her father’s heart. ** The Lord gave, 
and the Lerd hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord,’’ half articulated the old man, 
as they slowly and sadly left the room, that now 
contained nothing but the cold corse of her who 
had fallen a victim to England’s bane, consump- 
tion. 

It was an awful scene for those two young 
beings who had never told their loves, to have 


I feel it, Nora, | 


They felt the uniting pressure of | 
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eyes, | 
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its full light thus burst in upon them as they 
knelt beneath a breathless sacrifice, to hear of 
affeetion from lips that would in a few moments 
speak among the angels of heaven, to be wedded 
o’er a sister’s death-bed. It would be impossi- 
ble to describe the sensations of Nora and 
Charles. They knew that they were beloved, 
but what had been the cost of their happiness ? 
It was the sorrow which mingles with every 
thing serene, and they betook themselves in 
prayer unto the presence of Him “ whose ways 
are not man’s ways.”’ That night the vicarage 
was a place of gloom; for our holy religion 
bids us to grieve for the departed, ** but not as 
those without hope.” Nora had gained her 
heart’s desire, but—she had lost a sister! She 
who had been the companion of her days, the 
sharer in her toils and her joys, who had loved 
her as a sister can only love, could no longer 
fold her in her arms, and call her ber own dear 
little naughty pet. They could no longer read 
the same book together, or sing the same song, 
or bend over the same spot in prayer! Poor 
girl! when she awoke in the morning, she 
turned to look for Mary’s smile answering the 
first glance of her unclosing eyes—it was not 
there—Nora was alone ! 

That winter was a dreary one to poor Nora; 
and even when the spring came, she had scarce- 
ly recovered from the dreadful shock. 

Time is the healer of all our painful thoughts, 
and it is mercifully so ordained. For were we 
for ever to be wounded with the same fine poig- 
nancy of regret, we could not fail being misera- 
ble. One by one the friends of our youth de- 
part—the children we have held in our arms, are 
now perhaps no more; the aged to whom we 
looked for instruction have been gathered to 
their fathers ! and some who may read this tale 
may in some brief space of time have passed 
onward, Flowers fade. “ All things around us 
preach of death !” 

A twelvemonth sped over the vicarage of 
D———. Again was the solitary rose seen 
clinging to the lattice—again were the withered 
leaves strewn over the gravel walk. It was the 
day on which Mary had breathed the inspired 
language of heaven. It was the day of Nora 
and Charles's wedding. They had fondly wish- 
ed it to take place on that awful anniversary, 
that they might through life remember what had 
been the price of their love ; and therefore trea- 
sure it through storm and sunshine—through the 
clouds of woe and the light of joy; even when 
the last sigh of death should pass over their 
then rosy lips. Nora tremblingly faltered out 
‘1 will;” the same words were pronounced by 
the clergyman as her poor sister had spoken ; 
the same blessing was bestowed. She was 
Driscoll’s wife. But it was not doomed that 
the last rose should be plucked from the vicar- 
age garden. After a short continental tour, for 
they deemed the change would in a degree 
alienate their minds from grief, the young pair 
returned to the vicarage to soothe the waning 
years of the widowed parent by the presence of 
his only daughter, whose gaiety had now be- 
come sobered by affliction into a beautiful calm- 
ness; nor did they leave that peaceful home 
until a new incumbent was appointed to the 
living. 
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CHARLES BRANDON. 


** Truth is strange, stranger than fiction.” 


“* Do you remember Charles Brandon?” asked 
my friend: I was sitting at the window lost in 
reverie, and gazing listlessly at the eddying 
waves of a November fog, which had for hours 
been clinging to the bosom of our common mo- 
ther, like remorse to the heart of a dying sinner. 
**Do you remember Charles Brandon?” My 
day dream was dispelled, and with that name 
unheard for years, came thronging to my heart 
bright visions of early days. 

The green fields of childhood glowed around 
me, and ’mid the dear familiar faces of friends 
long departed, that seemed 'o smile once more in 
mine, flashed again with all its wonted fire, the 
soul-speaking eye of the ill-starred Brandon. 1 
see him now just as he looked when with his 
young orphan sister he first became a resident of 
our village. His handsome features wore the 
high stamp of intellect, and his dark brown hair 
turned gracefully from a broad and polished 
forehead. His complexion was clear, though 
dark, and his keen hazel eye, shining at one mo- 
ment with surprising and almost fearful bright- 
ness, then unexpectedly assuming an expression 
of alluring softness, won at once the unresisting 
heart. His presence often inspired a kind of 
awe in others, for which they vainly endeavour- 
ed to account; and, ever and anon, a sarcastic 
smile played about his face, and when his path 
was crossed, the very essence of pride and scorn 
was visible in the contemptuous smile which 
wreathed his curling lip. As a successful lawyer 
his name spread far and wide, and each day 
graced his brow with some new laurel. Pos- 
sessing great suavity of manners among his 
friends he held the rank of general favourite. 

And his sister—with what reverence of affec- 
tion did she bow to this, the guardian spirit of 
her youth—acknowledging no law but his opi- 
nion, and seeking no higher reward than his ap- 
proving smile. How careful should we be of 
the influence we exert on others, and doubly 
cautious should those be on whom God has be- 
stowed a power of intellect to sway at will their 
fellow men. 

Brandon was a sceptic, and the writings of 
Paine, Voltaire, and Rousseau, were too often the 
companions of his leisure hours. His moral cha- 
racter, however, stood fair, and for acts of disin- 
terested benevolence no one might win a brighter 
name. But what avails the semblance of purity, 
when the heart is corrupt; the veil soon falls, 
and the character appears in all its deformity. 

*T was midnight, and Caroline Brandon sat 
alone anxiously listening for the coming foot- 
steps of her brother. The clock struck two, her 
heart already oppressed with strange forebodings, 
died within her. She knew no cause for this 
delay, and his absence at such an hour, was a 
thing too unusual to leave it in her power to 
await the issue calmly. 1 was sad to mark the 
mental anguish which betrayed itself in the 
quick changes of that lovely countenance. Why 
is it that the young heart must be thus torn with 

Q* 








either the real or imaginary dangers of its 
friendst Why must the rosy cheek grow pale, 
and the sparkling lustre of the eye be dimmed, 


with so often watching the sinking star, which | 


guides the destinies of those we love? But so 
it is, and although the next morning saw Charles 
Brandon at the side of his sister, apparently as 
gay as ever, still the half-suppressed sigh, the 
flushed brow, the absent thoughts, and the un- 
bidden horror, which often convulsed him, soon 
revealed to the keen eye of affection, a mind 
but ill at ease. From that day a cloud rested 
on the spirit of Caroline Brandon, the subse- 
quent burst of which was like the lightnings 
flash, that levels the pride of the forest. Fear- 
ful to her was the interval which now ensued. 
Anxiety, apprehension, and dread, shook her 
whole frame. ‘To interrogate him she could not 
—she dare not. 

At length the village court house was: filled. 
Every countenance told that a cause of terrible 
interest was hastening on. The prisoner was 
announced, a thrill of anxiety ran from heart to 
heart throughout the crowded audience, and 
when Charles Brandon took his place at the 
bar, his erect mien, his dignified step, and the 


clear marble paleness of his brow, which the gay j 


breezes of Heaven had not fanned for months, wi 

the saddened smile which lingered about his fea- 
tures, awakened in every heart asympathy strong 
beyond expression, and inspired a hope next to 
assurance, that in his bosom guilt had no hiding 
place. Had that heart been unfolded to them as 
a page to read, they would have-learned that at 
the very moment while he stood thus before 
them, remorse was busy there, and his soul was 
writhing under the horrors of guilt—the dread of 
inevitable disgrace—and the hastening certainty 
of his doom. Thetrial proceeded with the usual 


forms, and after a laborious, patient and thrilling’ 


investigation, the counsel on either side pow 
forth a torrent of burning eloquence. The 
judge solemnly and feelingly charged the jury. 
The assembly dispersed, and the jury retired, 
with the fate of a fellow mortal pending on their 
decision. As the sun that night went down in 
the west, methought his Jast beams shone sadly 
forth, as if conscious of the fatal verdict to be 
determined and pronounced, ere he again illami- 
nated with his ascending rays, the cold realities 
of earth. 

Twilight had scareely disappeared, when the 
distant light of the court room but too plainly 
told that the die ve the destiny of 
Charles Brandon irrevoé@ly fixed. Again the 
prisoner was led fosth, and .again he appeared 
with the same proud air tha®@parked his first 
entry. Calmness and sadness had alike fled 
from his features, and in their place sat firm de- 
termination and unqualified scorn. Yet those 
who knew him could well read in that quiék aii 
restless eye, a tear of the agonizing Tipence, 
which was then weighing down his heart, and 
thrilling wildly on his burning brain. 

At that moment he would willingly have of- 
fered up his stained life a sacrifice on the altar 
of virtue and principle. But the decisions of 
justice could not be stayed. A death-like still- 


ness reigned throughout the anxious multitade— ~* - 


not a creature moved—the verdiet—tke fatal and 
appalling verdict was declared—and Charles 
Brandon stood forth, a murderer! 























Brandon had played once—twice—his funds 
were exhausted—thrice—his sister was beggared. 
How dreadfully did he retrieve his fortunes. 
Temptation met him; and for the paltry sum of 
a few thousands he became a murderer! As the 
word * guilty” fell from the lips of the fore- 
man, a slight confusion stayed for an instant the 
melancholy proeeedings of that august court, 
and, quick as thodght, Caroline Brandon was at 
the side of her brother. Whatever might have 
been in the soul of Brandon, he had not shrunk 
before the crowd, but the sight of his sister at 
such an honras this, was like a dagger to his 
heart; his stern lip quivered, and a tear trembled 
on his eyelid; for there she stood pale and mo- 
tionless. Her eye first rested on him, then turn- 
ed imploringly on his judges, till suddenly start- 
ing like one in the bewilderment of a dream, she 
exclaimed,— 

* Charles, let us fly this horrid place.” But 
soon the dark reality seemed again to come over 
her, and like a bird “stricken in its upward 
flight,” she bowed her head in silence, and co- 
vering her face with her hands, knelt at his side. 
The court paused not long. ‘The formal ques- 
tion dictated by Jaw was put upon the prisoner. 
He deigned them no reply, but proudly raising 
himself, the haughty flash of his eye seemed to 
dare the utmost shafts of fate. Sentence accord- 
ingly passed, and Brandon was conducted, a con- 
victed murderer, back to his gloomy cell. 

Caroline had imbibed the sentiments of her 
brother, and was herself a wanderer from her 
God. Yet successfully did the Christian minis- 
ter show her, in this dispensation, the overruling 
hand of an all-wise Providence, and with tears 
besought the prodigal’s return. She groaned, 
and wept, for sorely was she stricken. 

“Pray for me,” she sobbed. He did pray 
“for her, and that prayer, so deep, so fervent, as- 
‘eended like incense before the throne of God, 
and descended like balm upon her wounded 
spirit. 

°*T was a black day, but the warring of the 
elements sounded gratefully upon the ear of 
Brandon, for it accorded well with the storm 
that was raging in his soul, and as he gazed upon 
the fatal drug, still in his possession, he smiled 
bitterly and triumphantly at the idea that his life 
was yet in his own power, and a moment’s 
brightness passed along his brow. Then thought 
chased thought—could he again look upon the 
death-like countenance of his sister—must the 
last tie that boun#lller to earth be broken? And 
remorse for the wreck he had made, worked mad- 
ness in his brain. 

The sheriff had visited the various cells under 
his charge, and returned to his room absorbed in 
deep meditation. ‘The dreadful duty yet de- 
volving on him, weighed down his whole soul. 
It was a duty, the thought of which filled him 
with agony, and tears, scalding tears, flowed 
powerfully down his manly cheek. A rap echoed 
from his door, and Caroline Brandon, accompa- 
nied by a priest, stood before him. He paused 
as in the presence of a superior spirit—well he 
knew her errand. She had come to bid adieu to 
all that was dear to her on earth. Charles was 
the last of her race, but the deadly Siroc of guilt 
had breathed upon him, and they must part. As 
she thus stood, the light that beamed from her 
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dark eye, her calm manner, and her firm tone, 
all testified that the bitterness of parting was 
past, and the unconquered spirit 


** Rising o'er the load 
That crushed till then, looked forth from its abode, 
And o’er the storms and passions of the carth, 
Shed the deep calm of its immortal birth.’ 


The door turned harshly on its hinges, but she 
heeded it not, and with a hasty step, she soon 
reached the cell of her brother. He was lying 
on a bed in one corner of the room, his face 
buried in his pillow. She called his name. He 
answered not. She gently raised his pillow,— 
lest she should too suddenly break his slumbers. 
His ghastly features startled her, and placing 
her hand upon his forehead, she shrieked! She 
fainted! Her brother was dead—yes, Charles 
Brandon was dead. And there, the haughty 
being who had trampled alike on the laws of 
God and man, lay, a thing of naught! 

Months have rolled away. The tolling of the 
bell announced that a spirit has gone from the 
earth. The priest stands at the head of the 
grave. Strangers surround the bier. The so- 
lemn rites cre finished, and Caroline Brandon 
sleeps by the side of her ill-fated brother. 


—»— 
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DESTRUCTION OF.CALLAQO. 


BY MRS. S. J. PIERCE 


Tue destruction of Callao, which happened in 1689, 
was one of the most awful visitations of Providence 
recorded on the page of History. The sentinel who 
stood on the wall overlooking the sea, was the onl 
person who escaped ; and his escape was almost mi- 
raculous. He says: he saw the sea gather itself up 
into one mighty mountain, and rush towards the de- 
voted city. A small boat was moored to the wall 
where he stood, he sprang into it, and was carried 
safely over the death-fraught wave. The ocean 
resumed its place—all was calm, but Callao was no 
more. 


’T was noon—within Callao’s wall 
Rose many a gilded spire ; 
And lofty dome and princely hal, 
Shone in the day-god’s fire. 
And hearts are there that beat as light 
As throb to love or fame, 
And forms of loveliness as bright 
As if from heaven they came. 
* + * * * * 
* . * * * * 
United now, (before yon shrine), 
By heaven, to part no more, 
The gay, the happy Angouline 
Clasps his own Isidore. 
But see! the band of jewels rare 
Has fallen from her brow— 
Hark! ’tis the rushing of the air— 
The crowd is kneeling now! 
Look then—upon the marble floor, 
The bride has fallen! in vain 
Her husband weeps—nought can restore 
Her soul to earth again. 
The herald of a mighty throng 
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Her gentle soul hath flown, 

A bride she did not linger long, 
Nor long will be alone. 

See, yonder comes the mighty wave 
To set their spirits free— 

And soon within their ocean grave 
The kneeling crowd will be. 

* * * * 

Far out upon the lonely wall, 
A watchman stood alone, 

To tell Callao’s sudden fall, 
And all her glories gone; 

Into a passing boat he leapt, 
Heaven-shielded rode the wave, 
Safe from the shock that thousands swept 

To share one common grave! 


New Orleans. 
a 
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THE HEART, 


** Yes, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs 
Though ineonceivably endowed, too dim 

For any passion of the soul that lends 

To eestacy, and all the crooked paths 

Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of limitless desires!” 


From the elevated nature and progressive ten- 
dency of man’s intellect, his divine origin and 
destined immortality have been most fitly de- 
duced. From the peculiar character of some of 
his emotions the same inference might be as ra- 
tionally and as naturally made. I say of some 
of his emotions, for most of them seem to regard 
merely his present temporal condition, and are 
furnished with objects corresponding to their na- 
ture, and adequate to their demands. But others, 
and it is of these we are speaking, are of a higher 
kind, apparently bear a distinguishing mark, are 
more abstract and refined, and owing to this very 
abstraction and refinement are left without an ob- 
ject, or any definite aim. They are desires over- 
reaching thedimits of flesh and sense, and wants 
without the means of gratification, whose only 
position and actual result is the res:lessness, dis- 
satisfaction, and misery, which they invariably, 
and of necessity, produce. They are aspirations 
mighty, indeed, in themselves, but spending their 
strength in the vain search for that which earth 
has not to give them. Pure and elevated in their 
nature, like the rays of the bright luminary of 
Heaven, that hardly pierce the eaptive’s dun- 
geon, they teach us the existence of a moral 
beauty and glory which the bonds, the darkness, 
and the debasement of our condition will not per- 
mit us to enjoy. The intellect has not, indeed, 
its appropriate sphere of action on earth, but its 
requirements are more fully answered, its wants 
mere fully supplied than are those of the heart. 

So great, so glorious is the world around us, 
so exhaustless a subject for our contemplation 
are its physical laws and phenomena, and so 
wonderful, mysterious, and past finding out are 
the moral dispensations of the Almighty, that 
the intellect has ample field for exertions, and 


meetswith but slight opposition to its develo pe- ' 


. 


ment. But not so with those more elevated emo- 
tions to which we have alluded. Seemingly 
from their peculiar energy, requiring objects of a 
corresponding importance ; they are either with- 
out any, or such as they have are inferior, vain, 
and transitory, from their very nature incapable 
of occupying but for a season; their emptiness is 
soon discovered, and their attraction gone. True, 
the ever active spirit will wander from one to 
another, and will seek cons@lation for its disap- 
pointment in the belief that @ ot alike, frail 
and fleeting: the ever san imagination will 
supply fresh courage, and hope will lend its 
magic, but deluding influence; but, alas! how 
does an uniform experience confirm the truth of 
what was said centuries ago—“ si expertando et 
desiderundo pendemus animise, cracia mur et an- 
gimur.”” The soul blunts its fiercest energies, 
and the spirit is racked by the agony of repeated 
disappointments, ere we discover that earth hath 
not that which we seek, and ere we learn that 
the heaven-born aspirations within us may not 
dwell on earth’s dark and cold surface, but, as- 
cending, must return to their own glorious and 
genial home. ' 
Could man bat understand the nature and thue 
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object of his higher emotions—could he but be 
convinced of one truth which a life-time for the” 
most part is not sufficient to 
hopes and his affections mu 
and not below, by far the great 
be removed of that heavy burdems 
care which he is in this world do 
For in what, indeed, does the misery of life con- 

sist if not in the toil, the agitation, the anxiety, 

the final disappointment, and blasted hope, which 

in so great a majority of instances form the ex- 

perience of man. 

From physical suffering but comparatively a 
small part of our wretchedness results; were the* 
mind ever sound, the derangement of the body 
could not destroy, at best could but somewhat 
diminish our capacity for enjoyment. But, alas! 
so mighty are the impulses within us, so do they 
strive to develope themselves in action, and so 
inferior and inadequate are their objects, that a 
man’s life is but a scene of vain struggles and 
defeated expeetations; and in almost every period 
of it may we mournfully exclaim with the Ro- 
man orator,— 

“O fallacem hominum spem, fragilem que 
fortunam, et inanes nostras contentiones, quae in 
medio spatio saepe franguntur, et corruunt, et 
ante in ipso cursu obruntur, quam portum con- 
spicere potuerunt!”’ 

Success, in the estimation of the many, may 
attend his efforts, but it rarely or never does in 
his own. He finds that there is a something 
within him which forbids his being satisfied with 
things relatively important; a something that 
looks to the high, the mysterious; and seeks to 
ascend to that which is equally beyond our reach 
and past our ken. Can we not, safely appeal to 
the consciousness of most, if not of all individu- 
als, when we say that there are emotions of our 
nature, which, when we would seek to fix them 
on earthly objects, break the limits we would 
set, and wander in search of something yet un- 
found? " 


Whence these emotions are, man k ot, 
nor whither they would lead him. “He bay 
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knows that they are the loftiest and holiest of 
which he is conscious, and that they seem to be 
touched not with the infirmity of his own clog- 
ged and debased condition: but with the bright- 
ness of a pure, heavenly, and unfading light. 
They indicate him a being of expansive powers 
and exhaustless capabilities, and would elevate 
him whither his mental vision hath never yet 
pierced, were it not for the fast-riveted chains of 
earth and sense. He feels himself endowed with 
an impelling energy and a lofty aim, but lacks 
the ability to follor y where these would lead 
him. 

Like the bird born to soar aloft, but whose 
Wings are clipped, he fixes his eye above, and 
would fain ascend to his own high home, but 
vainly struggling, sinks back enfeebled and dis- 
mayed. 

It has been qr design in thus examining these 
peculiarities of our emotional constitution, to in- 
quire into the end for which they were given us, 
and in the answer to that inquiry to produce the 
only and the all-sufficient consolation for the suf- 
fering which we on their account, in this life, 
endure. And in doing so, we shall but add ano- 
ther note of praise to the song which celebrates 
the glory of that religion in whose promises of a 
future state of holiness and* happiness—a state 
in which the intellect and the emotions shall be 
freed from the restraints that confine them here, 
there is abundant provision for the gratification 
of every want of which the soul is eonscious. 

The love, ** boundless, endless and divine,” 
which, for man’s recovery from ruin, and restora- 
tion to his original holiness, devised a scheme 
so grand, so amazing, that the pure intelligences 
of angels could not comprehend it, has in a spi- 
ritual state of innocence and bliss, provided a re- 
fuge for those desires and affections which can 
Meet with no response from things created. It 
has secured to those who shall be worthy of the 
high destiny, a heaven where happiness shall be 
perfect and uninterrupted, where disappointment 
ay come, and where the light we now see 
by fitful and imperfect gleamg shall shine with 
resplendent and ever increasing brightness. 
There shall we be freed from the fetters of sin 
and sorrow, and allowed to progress stil] onward 
to perfection. ‘There wil] be naught to repress 
our aspirations, naught to chill our ardour, but 
the Intellect and emotions, like plants in a genial 
soil, shall spring up in surpassing vigour and 
beauty. Nor is this our belief a vain trust ora 
delusive hope. Itis no ignis fatuus to beguile 
us by a false glimmer into wretchedness and 
ruin, but a polar star which, in all the storms of 
life, directs, with unchanging light, to a harbor 
of safety and of rest. 


Philadelphia, 


ALPHA. 


—sa——— 


The Britons, or Cymri, oceupied England and 
Wales, under the names of Leogria and Cam- 
bria. And Ireland was peopled by a race who 
worshipped Baal, or the San, and who spoke the 
language of the Phenicians and Carthagenians, 
the same that is spoken in the Highlands in 
Scotland, and there called Erse or Trish. 
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SUNSET, 


*T is sunset—and the distant clouds are resting, 
Tn gorgeous hues, upon the waving earth; 
Departing day with golden light is vesting 
Each hill and grove—while flow’rets in their 
mirth 
Are dancing to the breeze, and chrystal streams 
That give, with music, back the lingering beams, 


Twilight is stealing on like youth’s swect slumbers, 
Shutting from grove and stream the yellow light, 
Breathing its music out in softer numbers, 
And opening broad the petals in the night; 
A starry mantle robes the bending sky, 
And earth is sleeping *neath‘its canopy. 
CATHARINE. 


Connecticut. 
—s— 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
VISITS AND A JOURNEY, 
No. I. 


WE entered a large and beautiful dwelling in 
one of our fair cities. It was evening, and in 
winter; the cheerful looking house-slave opened 
the double front door, and we were ushered into 
a handsome octagon parlour. Here sate the 
venerable master of the house and his lady, in 
their capacious arm-chairs. They were of the 
true aristocracy of family, education, rank, and, 
better than either, talents and domestic virtues. 

They had lived in the most elegant society, 
American and foreign. They traced back ante- 
rior to the Revolution, and the fire of youth was 
yet in the General’s veins; the patriotism, the 
courage, the animation of the first blush of the 
Republic. His elegant consort, whom I shall 
call Mrs. S . had that attraction of manner 
and conversation, which-a long association with 
various and polished people never, fails to give 
to a mind of susceptibility and acuteness. She 
possessed a fund of agreeable aneedote and a 
happy manner of communicating it. 

On the sofa, beside the cheerful fire, sat two 
pretty grand-daughters, and another young lady 
opposite. ‘wo of them were sisters, tal] and 
graceful—the one a poetess, tender and quiet ; 
the other, full of wit and mischief. The third 
a cousin of these, and with rather more taci- 
turnity than the gay sister, was her full mate 
in pungency of retort. 

The General took pleasure in recounting the 
scenes and circumstances of his earlier days, 
and showed us many portraits ‘and curiosities 
that long years had brought into his hospitable 
mansion. Though eighty-five years old, he was 
as active and light of foot as in youth. 

“ This,” said he, holding the light to a por- 
trait of a lady, ‘tis the celebrated Miss : 
who was married to a distinguished European 
many years since.” 

It was a delicately formed and fair complex- 
ioned face. She was called ambitious, but there 
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was no ambition in that girlish countenance. 
'The portrait was said not to be comparable with 
the original. 

«This is the miniature of my daughter. A 
very superior woman—marriedg and resident in 
England.” 

Her mother afterwards told us that her daugh- 
ter visited Washington City when a girl, and, 
while in the Capitol, was noticed by an English 
gentleman of amiable character, fortune, and re- 
finement, a descendant of Chief Justice Mans- 
field. He was delighted with her animated 
countenance, and, obtaining an introduction, very 
soon declared himself her lover. 

He prevailed on the parents to relinquish their 
claim to their beloved daughter for a foreign 
home, under promise of returning in two years. 
They had never seen her since, and now the 
cares of a large family precluded almost the 
hope. 

* She takes the principal charge of her esta- 
blishment,” said Mrs. S—. “They frequently 
entertain thirty or forty at a time in their coun- 
try mansion, and my daughter keeps all her ac- 
counts, superintends the governess of her chil- 
dren, shares in educating them, takes portraits, 
(the General showed usa small likeness she had 
painted of one of her sons) and is considered by 
judges one of the most skilful ladies in the coun- 
try in performance on the piano forte.” _ 

** Now,” said the General, **come into my 
study. This is said to be the best delineation 
of Napoleon ever seen in America.” 

And truly I never saw any drawing that gave 
a more satisfying representation of that wonder- 
ful General. here is a truth, an individuality 
in the very look of an exact portrait, that con- 
vinces you at once of its fidelity to the original. 
Many of the Napoleon sketches have almost the 
beauty of a woman. This preserved all the 
round, open fairness of countenance, with that 
inflexible sternness on which all his other quali- 
ties were based. 





It was a clear cold evening when we set out 
for the house of Judge N—, to pass a few hours. 
The Judge and Mrs. N— are in the prime of 
middle age. Four pretty and interesting daugh- 
ters were in their well furnished parlours, and 
a little niece just not a child. 

The daughters were fashionable, and the con- 
versation turned at one time upon several of the 
reigning belles of our country. 

** Where ’s Miss M. R—?”” 

“She married two years since. She is now 
emaciated to a skeleton from a spinal affec- 
tion.” 

** What! that incarnation of elastic spirit, that 
very sylphof buoyancy ?” 

** Yes, from some of her daring feats in girl- 
hood, it is supposed she injured her delicate 
frame, and she is now suffering intolerable an- 
guish from its effects. Do you recollect her 
riding to the very edge of a precipice, where 


none of the gentlemen in company ventured to | 


follow her, and then springing upright on the 
horse’s back? The essence of the Powhatan 
blood.” 

“Did you ever see Miss B— from the north ? 
O, what a faseinating beauty she was! A little 
haughty to her own sex—a little carried away 


s. 


by her own charms, but what a change béfore 
her death! I saw her at Saratoga in the full 
flash of her beauty—sh6 was in a crowd of gen- 
Mtlemen, entertained by her gaiety, dazzled by her 

es. It was just before the dinner hour that I 
first observed her. The period of peculiar flirta- 
tion, when the ladies re-appear in the attractions 
of renovated bloom and full day dress. She was 
attired in a muslin, and her arm with all its pe- 
culiar whiteness glimmering throagh the thin 
sleeve is before me now. Her hair shortand curl- 
ing slightly, though not usually becoming to wo- 
manhood, suited well her wild glance, and rapid 
flow of language. ‘The next time at Long 
Branch ; I was there a week and did not recog- 
nize her to be the same. I was not intimate, 
with her, and I left without supposing this to be 
the same Miss B—I had seen at Saratoga two 
summers before, now so pale and passive. There 
was the resemblance only that might exist be- 
tween sisters. She died that winter, a Chris- 
tian. 





A handsone house in one of the fashionable 
rows. And here, three sweet sisters; the eldesta 
beautiful widow : during the three years absence 
of her navy officer husband ; the other two, dark 
eyed, dark haired fairies, soft and affectionate and 
religious. 

Another married daughter, the wife of a mer- 
chant, came on to pay a visit to her mother. 

‘* My sister,” said Mrs. Lieut. T—, * thinks 
I ought to regret marrying in the Navy. But I 
tell her my predilection for it is so great that I 
intend my little boy also for the service. When 
my husband is at home I have his society entire- 
ly to myself—while her husband is occupied the 
whole day in his counting house, save at a hur- 
ried meal and out again immediately. And then 
I have all the rapture of the return.” : 

** Where did you go to church last Sunday ?”? 
said one of the young ladies. “You must come 
and hear our delightful preacher. He is a young 
man, and so eloquent, and so learned.” 

* Let me show you my beautiful leaning tower 
of Pisa, which my husband brought me,” said 
Mrs. Lieut. T—. 

It was of delicate marble or alabaster, beneath 
a glass shade, and a very precious gift. 

‘Here is a necklace, earings and frock of 
white cut coral, from the Mediterranean. It will 
not last so long as the red, but it looks now 
whiter than pearl.” 

** Did you ever see a Turkish dress? ‘ Putit 
on, sister.” 

It was cream coloured, and with a quantity of 
fringe. The top made to throw over the head, 
and partly conceal the face. Reminding me of 
Moore’s. 

** One eye left, to do its best at witchery, or 
some line like it.” 








The Hon. R. S—, formerly of the cabinet, 
; and twice filling stations in it with honour and 
popularity. The Chesterfield, in manners, he 
was called. But mark the difference between 
this gentleman of elegant address, and the cele- 
brated Earl, evinced in one remark alone. 

** My wife and I strive only who shall oblige 
each other most, and grow daily, if possible, 
more attentive to each otherthan ever.” 
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Mr. S—, a brother of the General before men- 
tioned. Possessed of immense wealth, and al- 
ready beyond the three seore and ten years, al- 
lotted to man, he is firm in step, has no infirmi- 
ty of age, and occupies his leisure in teaching 
his grandson Latin for his amusement. 





The Statues, the marble statues, in the porti- 
co of the Capitol at Washington! One may 
hail with delight, any, the slightest evidence that 
our country is awaking to the glory of the fine 
arts. ‘The statues in the porch are in harmony 
with the relievo groups in the Rotunda. Let 
others criticise, I live to admire. And before 
lovely white marble sculpture, I grow poetical. 
eié 1 show any want of stern penetration then, 
in warmly praising the figures of War and 
Peace in our National hall, I hope to be pardon- 
ed. The male figure is the greater work. The 
muscles are numerous, and well defined; with 
delicacy in the representation, and force in the 
execution. Peace is a Grecian female, with a 
most graceful drapery cast over almost the whole 
figure, and a girdle half falling from the waist. 
The idea of the latter seems to have been a sort 
of negligence. And, notwithstanding my renun- 
ciation of criticism, (and it ought to be sparing- 
ly indulged by the young at all times,) I remem- 
ber thinking it would not have detracted from 
the charity of spirit which the artist evidently 
had in view to breathe over the whole, had the 
girdle been around the waistentirely, or omitted, 
as I believe is the case with Religion in Bishop 
Hobart’s monument in New York. Peace holds 
the olive branch and its fruitin one hand. War 
has the helmet of ancient battle upon his head. 

The President’s illness precludes the draw- 
ing rooms there, it is feared, for the whole sea- 
son. The General had been in the habit for a 
number of years, of relieving himself from a ful- 
ness of blood, by the use of the lancet. Of late, 
his physicians had counselled him to use, in lieu, 
more exercise; which he had done, and discon- 
tinued the bleeding. His journey to the Her- 
mitage, last Fall, had considerably increased the 
natural flow of the vascular system. On his re- 
turn he immediately applied himself to business, 
omitting the usual daily exercises This brought 
on the hemorrhage; to check which his medical 
attendant was obliged to draw from the arm up- 
wards of seventy ounces of blood. He is very 
feeble from this great draught on his constitu- 
tion, but is otherwise well—is cheerful and his 
mind perfectly lucid—giving unremitting atten- 
tion te the national business, even now. 

Mrs. J—, at present the lady of the White 
House, is of delicate form and not unlike the 
late Mrs. Donelson—of the same character of 
expression and figure. 





The house of the benevolent and most hospi- 
table Col. J—, the Member to whom all parties 
look for having any thing certainly done when 
he has promised it. 

I have come here,” said Major M—, of 
snag, te to an old friend, ** to present a pe- 
tition to Congress, and I shall go direct to Jm. 


I oppose him in politics—but he is the man who 
will do this beyond all doubt, if he encourage 
me to believe so.” 

Mrs. Col. S—, the amiable niece of Col. I~, 
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and wife of a Senator; her husband young, but 
of that dignified appearance which so well befits 
high station. Col. J— open and bland in coun- 
tenance, very similar in personal appearance, 
manner and chagacter to the late Judge J—, of 
the U. S. Supreme Court. They were warm 
friends. Met here the distinguished Mr. M—, 
of House of Representatives and lady, with their 
interesting little danghter. Mr. M—, a young 
man of fine face and form, and much esteemed 
for eloquence. A romantic circumstance is con- 
nected with his union with his fondly admired 
wife. He was an apprentice to Franklin’s trade, 
and at nineteen bought his time, setting out for 
New Orleans. On his way he attended a church 
ina village. Here a very pretty young girl at- 
tracted his fancy so much that he could nat keep 
his eyes from her, nor she remain unconscious 
of it. He determined to stop in the village. 
Found board at a house where she visited. 
Courted and wen her. Her father was rich. He 
found his fortune, and, what he considered bet- 
ter than fortune, a faithful and attractive compa- 
nion. Here, also, introduced to a gay little 
poetess, who, in the budding of life, is contribu- 
tor to some of the first magazines and annuals 
in the country. She said a gentleman once de- 
clined an introduction to her, offered by a friend, 
on the internal supposition that she was of a cer- 
tain age as a matter of course. She was after- 
ward pointed out to him in the street accident- 
ally. 

** Oh, is that her? 
maid.”” 

And finding her young and pretty, he was very 
anxious to visit her; but she resented such con- 
tempt of the sisterhood, and refused the acquaint- 
ance. Her mother is a handsome, youthful ma- 
tron, and an authoress also. 


I thought she was an old 





** Paper sociability !’’ said Mrs. M—, locking 
up to the cards in the mantle glass of her friend 
one afternoon, ** you see I come to spend a long 
evening with you.” 

“It is in general so, my dear lady, in this city 
of strangers. But almost all of these have re- 
deemed their paper by personal visits. How- 
ever, in Washington, we can expect little so- 
ciality of intimacy from new acquaintances. 
There are so very many to call on, that it would 
consume too much time from the resident fami- 
lies; and strangers must pass part of the day 
in listening to Congressional debates, visiting 
the departments, &c.” 





In this city more than any part of the Union, 
because more European, it is unfashionable for 
the husband and wife ever to appear together in 
public. The lady is under the charge of another 
gentleman, and the gentleman is devoting him- 
self to another fair one. A practice of gallantry 
which may be excused on the ground that there 
are so few ladies there in preportion to the gen- 
tlemen, and that the lord of the wife has sufficient 
enjoyment of her company at home. But it ean 
never be advocated as a good state of society 
when carried to such an extent on principle, as 
that, as a young officer jocularly said : 

‘A man would no sooner be seen with his wife 
here than with a pickpocket.” 

“*] have heard of some fashionable young la- 
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dies and gentlemen,” said a polished Bostonian, 
“engaging themselves to dirt the whole season 
together. That, on one occasion, the male partner 
in the engagement became serious, and offered 
his hand, but the belle could think of no such 
horrid deed as a marriage, and refused positive- 


ly.” 


One of the most gallant and fine looking men 
in the city is Gen.—, Member of Congress, with 
keen dark eyes, varying in shade to bright blue. 

Mr. V—, one of those charming bachelors who 
have seen much of the world, viewed it amiably, 
have read a great deal, and have their leisure at 
command. With the most delicate and fastidious 
tenderness for the dependent sex, and yet unmar- 
ried. Some touching secret, in nine cases out of 
eleven, the cause of it. 

Mr. H—, a young Virginian, in the gallery of 
the House of Representatives, while some one 
was speaking whom no one could hear, was 
conversing with a party on the relationship of 
Virginia and Kentucky, and made the handsome 
remark, that the natives of the latter state were 
noble sons of noble sires. 

One of the loveliest girls in the city was the 
daughter of a gentleman in Congress, from one 
of the southern states. ‘The most amiabie Miss 
C—, an invalid amid all the gaieties around her 
in this city of legislation and dancing. 








A romantic circumstance is related of a mem- 
ber of Congress on his journey to his post. He 
seated himself ina rail ear about dusk, when he 
heard a sweet female voice ask for a glass of 
water. The car immediately proceeding, the 
lady’s request could not be attended to. He 
being a devoted admirer of her sex, observed the 
cireumstance, and remembering it; at the first 
place of stopping, alighted, and charged himself 
with gratifying her request; yet without being 
able to see her face. Upon her acknowledgments, 
an interesting conversation commenced. Mem- 
ber giving his name &c., and the lady her’s. 
Upon which explanation each found the other of 
conversable rank: the invisible charmer being 
the daughter of one of the most distinguished 
scholars, orators and politicians of the day. And 
of whose own intellectual language, and high 
born manner, and grace of tone, it had been 
said,— 

“When she speaks listeners wait in intense 
fascination to catch every word as it falls from 
her lips.” 

What then was the feeling of the susceptible 
widower, swayed by this potent spell, with cu- 
riosity kindled to the height to guess the fea- 
tures and form of the gentle being before him! 
Miss under the charge of her brother-in- 
law on the journey : and the Congressman took 
care not to leave an arrival without exchange of 
cards. He saw her, his delightful stage compa- 
nion. A blue eye, Grecian features, a fairy 
form, and a personal grace corresponding with 
that magic voice. The representative was chain- 
ed heart and soul. What will be the result? The 
Pythoness or Time’s tripod will answer. 








Post Office burnt down! A thousand suppo- 
sitions about it, never once lit on the true cause. 
The love letter, fiery enough to have ignited a 





thousand post offices, of a brave Major in the 
Texan army. One distinguished alike in the 
Greek cause, and at the battle of San Jacinto. 
Dissertations on the loss or not—loss of the mo- 
del-house. Some asserting that there was a 
great deal of play-work and trifles in it, others 
regarding the whole as useful in exemplification 
of national genius, and suggesting new ideas to 
other mechanical minds. I omitted to state, 
however, in regard to the conflagration that some 
denied the effect of the soldier’s Tetter and con- 
sidered it obvious that a combustion would en- 
sue in the Department when A. Kandle was al- 
ways in the midst of the papers. 





The cars between Baltimore and Washington 
City are constructed for the conveyance of about 
forty individuals. A passage runs through the 
middle, with seats for two persons each side. 
A small stove warms the moving hotel. In a 
few years we shall have meals cooked by the 
engine, a table suspended, [to fold and draw u 
to the top of the car after eating,] and the rail 
road passengers will not stop even the fifteen or 
twenty minutes required for breakfast, and the 
frequent meals. With the increasing facilities 
grows the earnestness of our citizens for rapidi- 
ty of travel; and the same man who, a year or 
two since, would quietly endure a day’s journey 
from Baltimore to Washington, but would now 
feel himself in Tartarus, with the lava Phlege- 
thon around him, to be conveyed at the snail 
space of four hours ; two hoursand a half orthree 
being the extent of the present period. In 1842 
we shall hear exclamations of insupportable en- 
nui at even a three days whirl from New Or- 
leans to New York. ‘Time and space will be 
annihilated in the world of travel, and we shall 
be driven to new modes of expression, to suit the 
new order of things! 


A. J. 8. 
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PART Il. 
MORAL CULTURE. 


Ir is worthy of remark that the present age 
has learned what no preceding age seems to have 
known, that stability of government and the hap- 
piness of society, are greatly dependent upon na- 
tional morality. 

The historical illustrations of this doctrine are 
most melancholy and painful. In various ages 
have legislators and philosophers devised sys- 
tems of government, which, one after another, 
have been adopted, found wanting, and fallen to 
decay. Egypt—Assyria—Greece—Carthage— 
Rome! where are these? They have perished 
like the visions of a night that is passed !—pe- 
rished for the lack of popular virtue; and from 
their sepulchres is heard the voice of wisdom 
and warning. 

Every form of government has, alike, been 
the victim of popular ¢orraption—but the pro- 
gress of decay has been rapid in exact pro- 
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portion to the popular elements incorporated into 
each; so that, while the general lesson of de- 
cay is sufficiently awful, its special application 
to a government and institutions so popular as 
ours, is yet more impressive ! 

Coincident with the teachings of history are 
the maxims of modern political science, which 
inform us that in the book of God’s Revelation 
to man are contained the only principles that can 
ensure national stability and happiness. 

Here then we find the united claims of patri- 
otism and philanthropy presented to us in the 
most impressive manner by the condition of our 
fellow men. The necessity of moral culture is 
also demonstrated by some of the peculiarities of 
American character: for example by that sordid 
propensity which is continually driving us into 
all kinds of enterprize and money-making spe- 
culations, and which has attracted the regard of 
travellers from abroad as a national trait. 

Urged on by the ational passion the multi- 
tude gather about the altar of mammon, while 
the altars of the living God are deserted or de- 
secrated. The great golden image commands 
almost universal idolatry. We seem to be im- 
pelled by the same spirit that moved the Alche- 
mists of the middle ages: and not the ardor 
which inspired these enthusiastic explorers of 
the arcana of nature along the thorny path of 
their investigations exceeded that which ani- 
mates the mass of our fellow cirizens. 

Behold the strength and danger of this base 
passion for wealth manifested in its influence 
upon our modes of education. 

In most of our literary institutions its influ- 
ence is sadly visible. Every branch of stndy is 
estimated by its connexion with the grand busi- 
ness of accumulation, a connexion which we 
every day hear mentioned under the name of 
“practical value,” a cant expression that has 
consigned many a noble science to vulgar con- 
tempt, and many a god-like genius to starvation. 
Hence the common inquiryof what practical value 
are Latin and Greek? Why study abstract 
sciences, or mathematics beyond vulgar fractions? 
As though learning and intellectual discipline 
were to be valued by the pence-table, or mea- 
sured by one’s purse strings ! as though the sole 
design of education were to convert a man’s mind 
into a machine like a mint, into one end of which 
is to be forced the bullion of knowledge, to come 
out dollars at the other! 

Many an understanding fully equal to this dol- 
lar and dime theory is perfectly unable to dis- 
ceru the worth of those sciences which lie at the 
very basis of civilized society, and which fur- 
nish most of the refined and exalted pleasures of 
life. 

We cannot forget, however, the circumstances 
in our political condition which give rise to this 
money-loving spirit. ‘These circumstances are 
that unfettered freedom of thought and action, 
which allows every mind unlimited range of in- 
vention, and every hand unmeasured liberty of 
performance: that absence of the distinctions of 
rank and birth which always renders more ho- 
norable the distinctions of wealth; that bound- 
less field of enterprise, and those inexhaustible 
materials of profitable labor, which are the pecu- 
liar gifts of a new world, and finally that won- 
derful spirit of combination,—of applying science 








to practical purposes, by which the age is so 
strongly marked. 

These circumstances who would change? 
But who does not perceive that to counteract 
them all will require a moral energy of no com- 
mon degree, a moral effort of no ordinary power? 
Moral culture alone can do this. 

In our prevailing systems of education, and 
in the great efforts that are now making to influ- 
ence the minds of men, there prevails an enor- 
mous error—the neglect of that part of the men- 
tal constitution which is called the heart—the 
moral affections. 

By a very large class of society the intellec- 
tual powers alone, are deemed fit subjects of cul- 
tivation; and therefore the understanding, the 
memory, the imagination, and the taste are 
carefully educated, while every wild passion that 
agitates the breast, every appetite that degrades 
and debases, is left to flourish in native luxuri- 
ance. 

This error, whose selfish and unphilosophical 
character I will endeavour to show, demands 
from the friends of the race increased exertions 
in the cause of moral education. 

The error is selfish inasmuch as it attends 
solely to the happiness of the individual, and 
takes no thought for socieiy at large. It assumes 
the proposition that the pupil is made happy by 
intellectual culture, well knowing at the same 
time that reoral cultivation is most essential to 
the welfare of a community. 

It is unphilosophical—for individual enjoy- 
ment is not, in fact, drawn from the intellectual 
part of our nature. Itis the heart,—by which 
is determined the happiness or misery of every 
thinking being; and unquestionably the misery 
of the great chief of fallen spirits is vastly ag- 
gravated by the almost infinite grasp and com- 
pass of his faculties. The heart is the fountain 
of woe or bliss. In an uncultivated condition it 
is like the bitter wells of Marah in the desert ; 
the discipline of education operates upon it like 
the healing power of Moses upon those fountains, 
and turns its gall to sweet. If we would find the 
strongest possible proof that knowledge alone 
confers not happiness, let us look at the case of 
that wisest of all the kings of Israel, who, after 
searching out all knowledge, and learning all 
that mortal mind could know, was forced to ex- 
claim with sadness of heart,—* it is all vanity 
and vexation of spirit!” 

It ought ever to be borne in mind by those 
who are labouring so zealously for the diffusion 
of what is called ‘useful knowledge,’ that, except 
they also diffuse the principles of a sound mo- 
rality, and take care to make that morality an 
integral part of every system of education, they 
are only accumulating the fiery element of fu- 
ture mischief and misery; they are like the mo- 
dern Prometheus, Frankenstein, .clothing with 
life and energy a being whose lack of conscience 
and moral perception will make him a terror and 
a curse to the whole world. 

It has been recently said by one of our most 
distinguished citizens that our collegiate instita- 
tions do little for the promotion of a sound mo- 
rality. My own limited observation and per- 
sonal experience confirm this remark. The sys- 
tem of teaching therein pursued so generally, ne- 
giects the culture of the religious nature—the 
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system of police, of supervision over th :conduct 
of students, is so lax or soclumsy, and the course 
of study and reading is so certain to cultivate 
tastes and feelings hostile to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, while the contact and companionship of 
so many thoughtless, impetuous and passionate 
young men, is so sure to create and confirm vi- 
cious habits, that no parent who has passed 
through this fiery ordeal, can, without trembling, 
commit his son to the same dangers and tempta- 
tions. 

Cowper, in his Tyrocinium, has described the 
moral influence of English schools, and colleges, 
in language familiar to many and exceed- 
ingly applicable to similar institutions in our 
midst. ‘There must be a vast change in these 
establishments before we can confidently regard 
them as the nurseries of either piety or good 
morals. And yet the men therein educated have 
been, and are, and must, on account of their in- 
tellectual discipline and learning, the leaders of 
public opinion,—they who shape and color the 
general character of the community! 

Most fervently do [ pray that the desired re- 
formation may speedily be effected in these se- 
minaries of learning. 

The evils to be apprehended from this partial 
system of education may be read in the effect al- 
ready alluded to, of knowledge conveyed to na- 
tions long crushed beneath the burden of oppres- 
sion. The light which has shown to the slave 
his chain, has stimulated within him a fiery 
spirit that threatens subversion to the whole sys- 
tein of civil society. This storm-spirit is every- 
where abroad; old principles are rejected and 
despised because old: ancient landmarks of opi- 
nion and belief are uprooted ; distinctions found- 
ed on the eternal principles of justice are over- 
looked and trodden into dust: every restriction, 
however needful or just, every obligation, how- 
ever sacred in government or religion, is scorn- 
fully assaulted and indignantly thrown aside. 

In our midst, at the corners of our streets, the 
black banner of scepticism, the signal of univer- 
sal disbelief, is boldly raised aloft. In our own 
city we behold the grey-headed apostle of ob- 
scenity and infidelity, proclaiming, in defiance of 
law, and in utter disregard of all that is honest, 
or lovely, or of good report, the doctrines of his 
brutal philosophy, and preaching those lessons 
which debase the body and destroy the soul. 

What a revolting picture is here presented. 
Trembling with the palsy of age—standing visi- 
bly with one foot in the grave, to which he vain- 
ly looks as an eternal rest, this high priest of sa- 
crilege and lust, consecrates his last gasp to the 
corruption of his fellow men, devotes his expir- 
ing breath to the utterance of blasphemous inde- 
cencies. 

Like Satan retreating from heaven, this hoary 
sinner pauses on the very verge of the gulf that 


awaits him, and hurls back a parting defiance in | 


the face of the Almighty! 

From this solitary example we may learn 
much. But there are a thousand such cases; 
nay, the community is crowded with them, and 
all engaged by every conceivable mode of cor- 
ruption to reduce their fellow-men to the level of 
brutes. Nay, it is only the hellish ingenuity of 
fiends that can conceive of the countless forms 
in which their efforts are put forth, to convert 





mankind into slaves of lust and disciples of mere 
animalism. 

Whether we look abroad or at home, the mo- 
ral condition of man is such as to justify alarm 
in the strongest mind. 

Beholding the wild war and tumult which agi- 
tates the nations—the headlong career of revolu- 
tion—the desperate efforts of evil men—who 
shall dare to assign the bounds beyond which in- 
novation shall not proceed? What power shall 
rebuke the tempest in mid-fury? What autho- 
rity shall control the excited multitude now 
rushing around like Bacchanals? 

No earthly system of authority can do this. 
It is only His Spirit, who, on the stormy sea of 
Gallilee, commanded the winds and the waves 
to be still, that can reduce to calm the turbulence 
of man: His Spirit, which still remains embo- 
died in that system of morals, on which we build 
alike our faith and our hopes. 

To give that spirit efficiency is a duty devolv- 
ing upon us. We stand gazing as it were into 
the great centre of the» world’s volcano; the 
smoke that preludes eruption, rolls darkly upward 
from the gulf: the pent fires below flash now 
and then with fearful radiance across the gloom; 
we hear the subterranean thunder; the moun- 
tain rocks beneath our feet, and all the-dread 
presages of eruption gather around us. Who 
shall measure and declare the ruin that will, at 
last, burst forth! The tyrant shall be swept 
from his throne: his fetters from the slave : and 
every relic of that thraldomwhich has bound man 
for ages shall be destroyed! But will not the 
same destruction overwhelm all that is valuable 
and venerable in society—all the restraints of 
law, and all the authority of religion! No bar- 
rier to the fiery flood will be found sufficient to 
stay its desolations, except that of a pure, a 
strong and a wide spread morality. 

The voice of danger bids us awake! the ery 
of duty is awake, and arise, ye friends of virtue, 
ye friends of your race,—be vigilant, be valiant, 
be active in your efforts, for the hour of trial is 
at hand! 

Another feature of the age very strongly de- 
mands the diffusion of a sound moralty. I refer 
to the prominent part now assigned to you men 
in all the departments of public action. The 
young men of America are now the most efficient 
class of society in all the grand movements, 
moral or political, in which the people are en- 

aged. 

This new feature of society is the result of our 
national freedom, and of that improvement in the 
science of education, which brings the mind to 
maturity at a very early age. Intellectual cul- 
tivation is now begun at a period once consecra- 
ted to nursery follies ; it is conducted on princi- 
ples by which the communication of knowledge 
and the developement of the faculties are vastly 
simplified and accelerated, so that young men 
now come forth, almost like Minerva, spring- 
ing fully armed from the brain of Jupiter, fur- 
nished with powers once deemed peculiar to 
middle life. 

We rejoice in this result! We rejcice that 
we ourselves are permitted, nay, commanded, to 
come forward and assume our share in the heat 
and burden of the day of toil! But we rejoice 
with fear and trembling. Young men are still 
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swayed by the fiery impulses and passions of. 


youth, exposed to the peculiar temptations of 
early life, controlled by immature judgments, 
untested principles, and scarcely formed habits ; 
while the book of experience is to them an al- 
most unopened volume. ‘There is, therefore, 
great danger lest they be led astray, lest they de- 
cide unwisely and act rashly; lest they render 
their newly acquired influence fatal to them- 
selves and to society. The chariot of the sun 
could not be safely guided by the boyish Phe- 
ton: the chariot of moderp society, which al- 
ready dashes forward with mad and dizzy whirl, 
may be hurried to destruction by our impetuosity. 
We must subject ourselves to the restraints of a 
stern morality, the activity of yeuthful passions, 
the zeal of youthful minds, the strength of youth- 
ful arms, must be controlled and directed by pure 
principles and virtuous affections—or we should 
rush upon destruction. 

Enough has, perhaps. been said to satisfy the 
reader that the proposition involved in our orga- 
nization is both true and important. It would, 
however, demand the power of genius to do this 
subject full justice. 1 must rest satisfied with a 
feeble attempt to echo the call of the age—the 
great trumpet voice of human want—of the ne- 
ecssities of our race. 

J. A. B. 
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Frerce and wild the Storm-God spread 
His white wing o'er the land, 
And chilling as the dead 
Were the touches of his hand ; 
While dreadful was the thunder of his voice : 
And wild the dark wave rolled 
Its bosom on the lee, 
Till in many an icy fold, 
Like a rampart of the bold, 
It hung its turrets cold 
O’er the Sea. 


The hardy pilot hied 
To his enttage ’neath the hill ; 
And by the blazing side 
Of his cheerful hearth was still, 
While he listened to the music of the gale— 
And at intervals, full clear, 
When the blast died o’er his head, 
A shrick broke on his ear 
Like the seresm of pallid fear, 
Or the moan above the bier, 

Of the dead. 


Louder rings the roaring deep 

And shriller pipes the gale— 

And see by yonder steep, 

A tempest-shivered sail, 

While hoarse her signal gun booms afar— 

And now she dashes on, 

While her signal rockets play 

Like lightnings on the waves, 

Yet still no pilot braves 

The storm that round thee ravcs, 
Rockaway ' 





At the mercy of the deep, 
No more she heeds her helm, 
And the waves that round her leap 
Seem ready to overwhelm, 
But linger for a moment o’er their prey— 
Then wild her hundred shrieks 
O’er the dismal waters sound, 
Whiie her massive frame-work creaks, 
As it opes a thousand leaks, 
To the awful crash that speaks— 
** She ’s aground !”" 


Again she lifts her side, 
And dashes on the beech, 
While echo far and wide 
Sends back the victim’s screech. 
But faith in human aid is in vain— 
Then woman's piercing wail, 
And manhood’s sterner cry, 
And the whistle of the gale, 
And the ery of terror pale, 
And the hardy seaman’s hail 

Passes by. 
For hours those sounds were heard, 
Then in silence deep and dread, 
Unbroken by a word, 
Lay that vessel of the dead ; 
While the icy billows thundered over all— 
And on that morning dark, 
Men saw with looks of woe, 
An hundred corpses stark, 
Like icy statues mark 
Thy wreck, ill-fated barque, 

Mexico ! 
Long, long the Mother’s groan, 
And the Orphan’s bitter sigh, 
Shall echo o’er the stone 
Where their dearest treasures lie 
By thy rock-beetled cliff Neversink— 
And where the last sad hail 
Broke on the midnight gloom, 
The sea bird’s mournful wail, 
When whistles shrill the gale, 
Shall warn the careless sail 

Of thy doom. 

J. E. D. 


Washington City, April 9, 1837. 
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SKETCH FROM AN AUTO-BIOGRAPHY 


OF AN ARTIST. 
BY SAMUEL F. GLENN. 
I have no spur 


To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition. 


At an exhibition of the works of the lamented 
Gilbert Stuart, held in Boston in 1828, might 
have been seen a youth numbering twenty years. 
He seemed fascinated by the productions of that 
great painter; and as he looked, his wrapt fancy 
moved in delightful reveries amid the scenes 
of which the artist in his Jandseapes had so 
cleverly imitated nature. His soul suddenly 
threw aside the flimsy curtain of habit, and of 
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education, and the young merchant, for such he 
was, resolved on attaining a painter’s laurels, 
Think not, reader, that I write rodomontade, 
resolving the thoughts of others, for J am he 
thus described, and although my pen refuses to 
act the part of a faithful transcriber of my in- 
most and bright imaginings, yet sufficiently have 
I demonstrated the outpourings of what I shall 
always term an impulse of nature. 

The passion which thus developed itself, has 
been the constant attendant of my life and for- 
tune to this period; leaving in the vista of the 
past twenty-six years, and it has * strengthened 
with my strength,” and I now recur with plea- 
sure to the time when first in combat with 
friends, I threw aside tinkering with India 
stuffs, and commenced a career not wholly com- 
posed of rose-leaved paths, or in any other way 
pleasant, because I was paying the necessary 
tribute of previous privation on the road to fame. 

However, the vicissitudes of a young artist’s 
life are anything but subjects of sweet recur- 
rence. It was with great pleasure that I threw 
by the insignia of my previous occupation, and 
shortly afterwards stood before the world a pro- 
fessional miniature painter. Friends — such 
friends had Job—smiled, leered, broadly laughed, 
or with good intent advised ; but firm in my 
purpose, and in my honest impressions, I thank- 
ed my advisers and contemned my addle-pated 
deriders. But fame, a sly dame, is not to be 
courted by empty pockets ; and not being Midas, 
or even a distant relation of that revered old 
gentleman, I liked to have, per force, eaten my 
prepared ivories as food to sustain the man 
corporeal, instead whereof to exhibit the bright 
creations of the mind upon. To all things, 
however, there is a pause, and there was event- 
ually, one to my unwilling idleness. 

Sitting one fine May mornin a meditation of 
the things, common and uncommon in this sub- 
lunary sphere, and paring my nails for the want 
of something more substantial to work upon, 
there entered my studio a sour visaged old gen- 
tlernan, whose nasal protuberance was, accord- 
ing to my recollection of it, a little three corner- 


ed as well as tri-coloured. Casting his sharp | 


grey eyes around my rather empty room, and 
then throwing them with a commisserating stare 
upon your humble servant, he said, 

,** Your room needs occupation I see, sir, to 
make an appearance of business of a more pro- 
fitable character than that which you are now 
so intently engaged in; and as I dislike seeing 
young gentlemen idle at any time, I’ll trouble 
you for a look at one or two of your specimen 
compositions.” 

Upon so fortunate an event I sprung with 
alacrity to exhibit my “ fancy piece,” which 1 
then deemed my chef d’aeuvre. His dubious 
looks while examining it cooled my ardour, and 
I was about resigning myself to my former state 
of listlessness, when he gave me the joyful in- 
telligence that I should try my skill upon his 
own physiognomy, which occurred to me to have 
improved in appearance, very suddenly. My 
efforts pleased him. I succeeded in tracing the 
lineaments, the original of which was, ere long, 
a prey to the worm of the charnel-house ; yet 
not before he had gained for me considerable 
practice, for he was a man of fortune and of in- 





fluence, though fantastic and outre in manner and 
dress. He was gifted with one of the noblest 
traits which God bestows on man—a soul 
abounding in good-will towards all; and as he 
so signally benefitted me by his kindness I can 
hever cease to remember him—he whose grati- 
fication was to aid the unfortunate and the pow- 
erless. Through his good word miniatures were 
constantly upon my hand for some time, and I 
might here give the light and shade of many an 
incognito sitter’s character did not that which 
follows interrupt both my musings as it did my 
professional business for a time. There was 
one i: whom I had the pleasure of imitating na- 
ture’s most beautiful model; and whose bright 
eye, so sloe like, threw its piercing rays with 
such force upon mine, as almost quite to unhinge 
my nerves and unfit me for the task. 

A short episode: So unmercifully do these 
bewitching creatures strike, with nature’s own 
weapons, blow after blow, upon the defenceless 
heart of the stricken youth, that was it not for 
the life enkindling smile which plays so prettily 
upon their cherry lips, there would be, sans 
doute, many more victims sacrificed upon the 
altar of love. 

But to resume: though chilled in nerve at 
her first appearance before me, yet I summoned 
sufficient to draw the outlines while in pleasant 
converse as time rolled away. At every sitting 
a unanimity of feeling and sentiment seemed to 
pervade us both, and—but why dwell on the 
hacknied sabject of Jove, for truly mine was a 
bona-fide case ; and so intensely burnt the flame 
that my occupation, previously one of so much 
delight, lost half its charms, and my whole heart 
was absorbed in the bliss and torture of ** first 
love.”? Should I recount the many, as it would 
appear, insurmountable obstacles which opposed 
my progress in my devoirs to the shrine; how 
many struggles with a.father’s stern demand for 
something of a more brilliant character than m 
poor unhappy self—how duty combatted wi 
affection in the soul of her—affection so strong 
that it overcame every other tie in the end—how 
relations coaxed or threatened,—how manfully 
fought L’amour; all and with many other re- 
miniscenses, J could fill many pages of my letter 
sheet, and very possibly doubly tire the patient 
reader. Yet, feeling the power with which I 
conquered it opens the hidden springs of selfish 
gratulation to find myself, an artist, not abound- 
ing much in worldly substance, nor yet a hoarder 
of the “almighty dollar,” in possession of her 
who is dearer to me than innumerable treasures. 
Mary L. is now the painter’s wife. She, with 
unfailing cheerfulness propels the many anxious 
hours which are the perquisites of 7 
and she shares his few pleasures and his many 
privations with the same heavenly smile. 

Aside from this recollection, I have not much 
else to congratulate myselt withal. Jn taking 
unto me a wife I merely doubled my expenses, 
without increasing my income by this fair trans- 
action, and being amid one of the many fluctua- 
tions in which an artist’s life abounds, | suffered 
much in mind. However, the enjoyment of the 
company of ny wife—showing her devotedness 
amid all my trials, as when I first breathed the 
words of affection into her ear—was always a 
source of great pleasure. 
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I had not yet experienced but the shadow of 
my professional fame; and the applause of my 
skill soon gave place to a cooling ardour on the 
part of my friends, and I was again near plung- 
ing into the slough of despond. 

t is surprising with what zeal and what 
watchfulness man beholds and maltreats every 

r “sick chicken’? who may chance to cross 
Fis path or in any way become the object of his 
(charitable ?) attention. Such a case was mine; 
no sooner had the fair words of my friends 
ceased to become few in number and less in 
substance, than I appeared the mark at which 
every one became jealous who should throw the 
first shaft. Under circumstances such as these 
my lot was unenvied and uncoveted as well it 
might have been. This desertion by fair wea- 
ther folks affected me severely. I had nought 
to depend upon to support myself, much less her 
who had entrusted her happiness to my keeping 
in a situation where she should not only be free 
from the effects of writhing poverty, but whom 
(and it was my very soul absorbing aim and 
purpose to have done so) I should wish to see 
resume that high station in life in which she was 
before she became mine. To part from friends 
is often as severe a trial as human nature under- 

8, and how much more is it so to part both 
from friends and from our native place; to seek 
in the distance that attraction which enters where 
merit cannot—which fascinates when the eye’s 
dead to everything else—need I mention gold ? 
It was our melancholy fortune to have done this. 
Collecting our goods—what little we had—and 
accompanied by our child, a boy—forI had been 
for twenty months a father, we left the city of 
our nativity, and sought in a southern clime that 
which was denied us here. 

We arrived at W—; here, while the active 
season lasted, my services were constantly in 
request, and we were about bidding farewell to 
all the mournful ideas which had associated 
themselves with us by reason of the circumstan- 
ces attending our residence in Boston, but the 
busy season of life and fashion suddenly closed, 
and left us, at leisure, to count our gains. But 
enough: from that time to this my efforts have 
met with various success. My miniatures were 
always of an aristocratic order, and of an aris- 
tocratic price—fewer for that reason, but more 
choice and better paid for on the other hand, as 
I have already intimated. The “ human face 
divine” has passed before me in many shades 
and fancies. Some without interest, and some, 
as far as it relates to myself, with more than an 
ordinary amount. I will attempt, in closing this 
sketch, briefly to describe one. Many years 
have passed since the scene took place, but my 
imagination retains a vivid picture of the circum- 
stance. 

A call was made for my services where the 
subject was a young and beautiful girl in the 
last struggle with the arch-conquerer, consump- 
tion. My colors were mixed, and my ivory 
placed before me, on which I was to picture the 
expression of that face which would, in a little 
time, be the food of the nauseous worm! My 
feelings were never yet so powerfully touched. 
The sweet, yet death-like smile, which played 
upon her lips, wrought upon one a sense of lone- 
liness—of deep sorrow, which the time of many 








years can only efface. She sat or rather reclined 
in her cushioned chair; her cheeks crimsoned 
by the death glow; apparently the insignia of 
ruddy health ; 

‘* There was bloom upon her cheek; 

But ’t was not a living hue, : 

Bat a strange hectic—like the unnatural red 

Which autumn plants upon the perished leaf;” 


—her lustrous black eyes, heightened in the 
strength of their brightness by the innate work- 
ings of that peculiar and dreadful disease. Her 
sweet smile of resignation rendered her counte- 
nance more pleasing, yet more impressive, for 


Looked it not 
As health did look. 


My task, painful as it was, was accomplished. 
The miniature was finished, and it is now all that 
remains to shew a similitude of one who was 
(among myriads) Consumption’s Victim! 
S. P. G. 
Washington, May 1837. 
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Wues the warm summer sun has rolled far, far away, 
And bright roses returned to the earth, 
And the green foliage changed, with the cool short- 
ened day, 
And the breezes are felt from the North; 


The gay birds of the South will return to their homes, 
Vo nestle in more genial climes, 
And when once they are there, never dream they can 
roam 
From the land of the citron and limes. 


T'was thus that [left thee, my guardian, my friend, 
And passed the warm days at the North : 
Methought when first there, my delight could not 
end 
Amidst friends of such merit and worth. 


But as winter returns, like the sweet birds of spring, 
I come back to my friends and to thee, 
And begging protection, beneath thy kind wing, 
Trust that thou wilt extend it to me. 
ANNA. 
Philadelphia. 
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The Vatican a magnificent palace, in Rome, 
is said to consist of 7000 rooms. It is advan- 
tageously situated op an eminence, one of the 
seven hills on which ancient Rome was built. 
The parts the most admired are, he grand stair- 
case, the pope’s apartments, and, above all, the 
vatican library, so beautiful a fabric, that it is 
said it will admit of no improvement, and also 
the richest in the world, both in printed books 
and manuscripts. 





The nimbus, or glory, drawn by painters round 
the heads of the saints, &c. was first used by 
the Cesars and their flatterers. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE BROKEN HEARTED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ** STORIES FOR THE YouNG.” 


No one who has visited Saratoga during the 
fashionable season needs to be reminded of the 
infinite variety of character, station, and appear- 
ance displayed by the multitude that annually 
throng to the far-famed Springs. 

There is seen the gay coquette, whose only 
pleasure consists in bringing to her feet all who 
bear the appellation of man, caring little for worth, 
or talents, if she can add one more to her number 
of conquests ; and there in vivid contrast you see 
some heart broken family bringing one of their 
loved ones to seek in vain for that health which 
is never to be regained. 

The young spendthrift too, is there, sporting 
his splendid horses, and glittering carriages ; | 
striving to impress all beholders with the supe- 
riority of his establishment, and the amount of 
his wealth. 

One may find, likewise, a small number of 
quiet, sensible people, who are content to enjoy 
themselves in their own way, paying small re- 
spect to the dictates of fashion. 

In this last class I beg leave to place myself; 
and thus having established my own character, 
I will relate a touching story with which I be- 
came acquainted during a visit to the Springs. 

My eldest brother was in delicate health, and 
was advised by his physician to leave the close 
atmosphere of New York, where we resided, 
and spend the summer in travelling. 

I accompanied him, and after spending some 
time at Niagara, we took up our abode fora few 
weeks at Saratoga. 

My spirits were very joyous, for my brother 
found his health entirely restored by the pure air 
and exhilarating scenery, and my heart was re- 
lieved from the oppressiveness of anxiety for one 
I so tenderly loved. 

And, moreover, I was just sixteen, an age 
which, if we may believe the poets and novelists, 
gives more lightness of heart than any other; be 
that as it may ; I thought every thing was beau- 
tiful, and fancied every one was happy as my- 
self. I almost forgot that sickness or sorrow 
could exist, and even the invalids who had come 
for the sole purpose of drinking the mineral wa- 
ters and striving to restore their health, seemed 
to many eyes to be feigning sickness, so true is 
it that all around us will take the hue of our own 
feelings. 

But I learned before I left Saratoga that arnid 
this scene of gaiety, were some who had drain- 
ed the bitter cup of surrow even to the dregs, 
and that youth was not exempt from disease, the 
most fatal and hopeless. 

I say I learned this; I knew it before, but 
never had it been my lot to witness that most 
affecting of all events, the gradual, but sure pro- 
gress of a malady, which no skill can cure, no 
attention arrest, and to know that all this is the 
consequence of blighted hope and warm antici- 
pations suddenly crushed in the morning of life. 








I was standing one beautiful evening, just at 
sunset, in the piazza with my brother, listening 
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to the sweet notes of a flute which came floating 
= the dewy air like the song of some wandering 
eri. 

My thoughts had strayed from the realities 
around me, and were busy in fairy land holdin 
communion with the genf of earth and air. i 
heard the unwritten music of nature in every 
sound which came to my ear, and traced that 
mysterious note which, though often mingled 
with other tones, still pervades all natural sounds. 
In the carol of the bird, the voices of children, 
the bark of a dog, even the rushing of waters, 
the sighing of the winds or the whispering of the 
bees, you can distinguish it, like the voice of an 
unseen spirit. 

I was startled from my reverie by my brother, 
who whispered,— 

**‘ Look, sister, at that beautiful creature!”’ 

I looked in the direction he indicated, and saw 
a young lady whose face was the loveliest I ever 
beheld. 

She was standing near us, and I had a view 
of eo which was marked by that deli- 
cacy of outline, said to be peculiar to oriental 
beauty, it seemed to realize the idea I had form- 
ed of the exquisite loveliness so vividly portray- 
ed by Lamartine in his enchanting “ Pilgrim- 
age,” as distinguishing the Syrian females. 

But I was soon aware that this was not the 
beauty of health; the unearthly brilliancy of 
consumption was beaming from her whole coun- 
tenance. 

She had that peculiar style of face we seldom 
see: an exquisite fairness and transparency of 
complexion, large black eyes, soft and gentle as 
those of the gazelle, and hair of a bright golden 
brown. Her cheek was glowing with a color 
too beautiful for her health, and the rich curls, 
with the light of sunset, resting on their golden 
waves, clustered round a forehead of such daz- 
zling whiteness, that I involuntarily thought it 
would chill whatever touched it. 

But there was one other mark of the destroyer 
which I have since noticed as the certain indica- 
- of a malady too deeply fixed to be eradica- 
ted. 

Just below the temple, in which the blue veins 
seemed like some light pencilling on its marble 
whiteness, was an indentation like the impress 
of an icy finger; it was of such a death-like hue 
and so.plainly imprinted that I shuddered, as I 
seemed to see a shadowy hand stretched forth 
to the lovely cheek. Beneath this seal of the 
grave, burned the crimson glow which gave such 
a dazzling radiance to the whole face. 

We became deeply interested in this sweet 
girl, and found an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with her. She was under the care 
of an elderly gentleman and lady, who were dis- 
tantly related to her, and whose kind attentions 
could not have been surpassed by the fondest 
parents. 

I heard her sad story from the old lady, wh ‘ 
ae as if the young victim had been ne wal 
child. 





The father of Julia Melville was a merchant 
in one of our Atlantic cities. He was in affluent 
circumstances, and his wife and children were 
surrounded by every luxury that wealth could 
procure. 
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Julia, his only daughter, was educated in the 
first schools of the city, and taught all the most 
elegant and refined accomplishments, which her 
delicate mind seemed to acquire almest without 
an effort. 

Her gentle, joyous spirit diffused an air of 
gladness over the family circle, and her fond pa- 
rents delighted to contribute to her pleasure by 
every indulgence. 

They had one other child; Augustus was only 
a year older than his sister, and her inseparable 
companion: no amusement enjoyed by her un- 
less this dear brother shared it with her, and he 
returned her confiding love by the warmest affec- 
tion. 

Yet his wild and reckless disposition, and ar- 
dent love of pleasure, caused his mother great 
anxiety, though her husband saw in it nothing 
but the overflowing vivacity of a high spirited 
boy, and assured himself that Augustus would 
~ grave enough when he had been through col- 

ege. 

his happiness was not to be enduring, the 
joyous band was broken, and the hearth made 
desolate. ‘ 

Three years — to the summer when I 
first saw her, Julia had completed her seventeenth 
year, and Augustus was fitted to enter college. 
A large party of friends assembled at evening iu 
Mr. elville’s splendid mansion, to celebrate 
Jutia’s birth day, and bid farewell to Augustus, 
who was to depart for college the next morning. 

All was joy and festivity, Julia was radiant 
with beauty, and delighted all who saw her by 
her grace and gentleness; -while her brother 
spread mirth and laughter around him by his 
sparkling wit, and lively conversation. 

Julia was remarkable for her performance on 
the harp, and yielded to the solicitations of the 
numerous guests to play and sing some beauti- 
ful airs, admirably adapted to her sweet, rich 
voice. 

She seated herself at her harp, and was play- 
ing the prelude to that charming little ballad, the 
“ Rose of Allandale,” and her delighted father 
stood near, watching the varying expressions of 
her eloquent countenance, when a young man 
hastily entered, and pressing through the listen- 
ing circle, handed a letter to Mr. Melville. 

e broke the seal, perused the letter, and ex- 
claiming, “I am ruined!” fell senseles into the 
arms of his clerk. 

All was confusion; the company dispersed, 
some in pity, some with indifference, while a few 
real friends remained to render all the assistance 
in their power to the distressed family. 

Mr. Melville soon recovered, and told them, 
what they had already learned from the letter; 
that by the sudden and ruinous failure of a com- 
mercial house in France, with which he was ex- 
tensively connected, he was entirely bankrupt. 

Vainly did his wife and children assure him 
a it would give them no pain to relinquish 
. eir elegant house and splendid furniture, and 
retire out of town to some humble cottage; he 
well knew the reality would be far more trying 
than the anticipation, and could not endure the 
idea of seeing those who had passed their lives 
amid elegance and luxury, reduced to compara- 
tive poverty. 

But regret was useless, and Mr. Melville im- 








mediately made preparations to sell his house, 
with all its splendid furniture. 

Multitudes came on the day of the sale to ex- 
amine the rich decorations: and Mr. Melville 
and Augustus felt mortified and indignant at the 
rude remarks and sneering criticisms uttered by 
many who had treated them with the most ser- 
vile respect in their prosperity. 

When the sale was over, and their once hap- 
py home was stripped of all the costly furniture, 
and the superb and choice library, with the many 
objects endeared to them by pleasant associa- 
tions, and the memory of happy hours passed 
amid them, they left it with heavy hearts for the 
humble dwelling which had been hired a few 
miles from the city. 

It rained violently, but Mr. Melville, wear 
and desponding, walked slowly home, unmin - 
ful of the storm, and forgetting that, owing to 
the beauty of the morning, he had taken with 
him no overcoat or umbrella to protect him. His 
thoughts were with his wife and daughter, toil- 
ing to arrange their homely furniture, and now 
to learn, for the first time in their lives, to busy 
themselves in domestic affairs, and perform those 
duties they had been accustomed to require from 
others. 

When he arrived at home and found his wife, 
whose health was feeble, tired, and discouraged 
at the unwonted fatigue, looking with a home- 
sick expression round her humble establishment, 
though she strove to appear contented and cheer- 
ful; and the amiable Julia endeavouring to hide 
her weariness with a bright smile; he saw that 
they were beginning to realize all the deprivations 
and discomforts of their situation: his spirit was 
saddened by anticipation of the trials and morti- 
fications they were yet to encounter, and the pro- 
bability that he might never be able to replace 
them in that situation they were formed to 
adorn. 

Angustus, too, must relinquish all hope of en- 
tering college at present, and apply himself to 
something which would support him—no wonder 
that these reflections pressed on the mind of ithe 
husband and father with an almost overwhelm- 
ing force; and he retired to rest with a feeling 
of despair and discouragement, which prevented 
him from sleeping, though his wearied frame so 
much needed refreshing. 

He arose in the morning with a throbbing head, 
and fever burning in his veins, and his illness 
increased so rapidly as to render him impossible 
to leave the house, though business in the city 
of great importance required his presence. 

He had taken a violent cold the preceding 
evening, and a physician who was sent for, pro- 
nounced his symptoms, those of a typhus fever. 
His excessive fatigue for the last week, conse- 
quent on the removal of his family, and the ex- 
cited state of his nerves, increased the disorder, 
and before the next morning he was raving in all 
the wildness of delirium. 

All remedies were unavailing, and a number 
of skilfel physicians, who did every thing their 
art could suggest, at last declared his recovery 
hopeless, and, in eleven days, the agonised wife 
and children saw him they so passionately loved, 
without one interval of reason to comfort them 
with the last words of tenderness. And it was 
rendered still more distressing by his having 
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constantly called, in his delirium, for his family; 
and reproaching them for not coming to see him, 
though they were constantly with him. 

For a time it seemed as though this bereaved 
family could not survive the loss of their dearest 
friend, but the necessity for exertion soon aroused 
them. 

Augustus succeeded in procuring the office of 
clerk in a commercial house, and Julia, whose 

roficiency in elegant accomplishments was well 
nown, undertook the instruction of a class of 
young girls. 

And now a degree of happiness might have 
been restored to this afflicted family but for the 
increasing il] health of Mrs. Melville. She had 





for some years evinced a tendency to consump- | 


tion, which had often alarmed her friends. 

Her recent afflictions and unusual exertions 
had contributed to hasten the threatened evil, and 
notwithstanding Julia’s unremitting attentions, 
and the advice of an eminent physician, she gra- 
dually declined; and in less than a year from 
her loved husband’s death, she was laid by his 
side in the silent grave. 

Now, indeed, it seemed that the health and 
spirits of the orphan girl must sink beneath this 
new and heart breaking calamity. But there is 
a spirit of endurance in woman that is never 
rightly appreciated, until developed in its strength 
by affliction. 

Then it is seen that sorrow, sickness and po- 
verty will be borne with fortitude, even cheer- 
fulness; if there is one left on whom the wound- 
ed heart can pour out its deep fountain of love; 
one to whom she may look for sympathy and af- 
fection. 

Thus it was with Julia Melville; she hid her 
own bitter anguish within the recesses of her 
own heart, and strove to calm the almost mad- 
dening grief of her brother, and for his sake she 
tried to hope for happiness still. 

Not long after the death of his mother, Au- 

stus received an offer of an agency to the East 

ndies, to transact some business for a wealthy 
merchant, who felt much interest in him, and 
had shown him much kindness. The compen- 
sation offered was so very liberal, that it would, 
on his return, enable him to leave the counting- 
room and enter college, which had always been 
his ardent desire. To leave his sister was hard- 
ly endurable, but the bright prospects of the 
future, made him less distressed at the thoughts 
of a temporary separation. 


But it seemed to Julia like depriving her of | 


her last hope, and she wept so passionately at 








the idea of parting, and besought her brother so | 


earnestly not leave her, that his resolution was 


all thoughts of accepting the offer. 


concile his sister to the plan. 

He told her he should return in a year and a 
half, and never more leave her; he should be 
enabled to obtain a collegiate education, and 
study a profession, and should hope-to place her 


it would be selfish to insist on his refusing the 
offer of his friend. 

It was a beautiful morning when the gallant 
ship, with her snowy canvass all unfurled, com- 
menced her voyage. 

_ * Remember, sweet sister, it is but for a short 
time, and then I will never, never leave you 
again,” said Augustus to ihe weeping girl, as 
he bade her adieu. 

_ With him emotion, though violent, was tran- 
sient, his disposition was extremely volatile, al-- 
ways inclined to look on the sunny side of life, 
present pleasure could exclude all recollection 
of the past or fear for the future; and now the 
new delight of riding on the dark blue ocean, in 
a noble and swift sailing vessel, soon effaced 
the impression of grief. 

When her brother was gone, Julia, with a 
noble fortitude, resolved not to allow her sadness 
to affect her health, but be able, when he re- 
turned, to encourage and assist him. She ac- 
cepted the invitation of an uncle of her father to 
reside in his family during her brother’s ab- 
sence. 

Mr. V— and his wife were amiable, intelli- 
gent people, who looked for supporf in all their 
trials, which had not been few or light, (for they 
had followed to the grave four lovely children, 
and were now left alone,) to Him who has said 
to those who love him: *1 will be with you al- 
ways, I will not forsake you.” 

Here Julia learned to find consolation in con- 
fiding all her anxieties and griefs to her Heaven- 
ly Father, and looking forward to a better world. 
With all her affection for her kind friends, 
Julia’s sensitive mind shrunk from the idea of 
dependence, and she insisted on continuing to 
give instruction in music, painting, and Italien, 
to a few young ladies who liberally compensated 
her. 

Notwithstanding her efforts to appear perfect- 
ly well, it was evident to all her friends that her 
constitution had been enfeebled by the exertions 
she had been forced to make, and the constant 
care and watching during her mother’s illness. 

Julia was herself conscious of the indications 
of disease, and more than suspected that she had 
inherited her mother’s fatal complaint, but she 
struggled against it, and persuaded herself that 
when her dear brother returned she should be 
well again. 

The year passed away, cheered by occasional 
letters from Augustus, and long and dreary did 
the months of the second winter seem, but that 


| too, passed, and the bright spring and summer 


came again, and with it the hopes of the orphan 


| girl revived; she looked for the return of her 
shaken ; and for several days he relinquished | 


brother every day, and as each night she retired 


| to rest, she thought to-morrow he will be here, 
But the solicitations of the merchant were so 

pressing, and the advantage to be obtained ap- | 

peared so great, that he made a last effort to re- | 


once more in the sphere she was so fitted to 


adorn. 
In short, he colored the future with so bright 
a hue, and pleaded so eloquently, that she felt 


and her fervent prayers arose to Heaven for his 
proteetion. 

She had supported herself during the longg 
long period of separation by the thought of th 
happy meeting; for his sake she had striven 
with her feelings of loneliness and sadness; and 
now he was coming and she should be reward- 
ed for all by his bright smiles and ardent love ; 
happy thought! it gave color to her cheek, and 
light to her eye. . 

With how much eagerness she looked 
papers of each day, and examined the list of ars," 


































tivals to see the name of the long wished for 

ship. At last it came, and with unspeakable 

iy she read the arrival of the vessel in New 
ork. 

She was a'most too happy for endurance; she 
danced and sung in the exuberance of joy; Au- 

stus would be here in a week at farthest, so 

er uncle said, and past sorrows were forgotten 
in the thoughts of seeing the loved one again. 
The week passed, the ship arrived at . 
but he came not. What could it mean? her cheek 
grew pale as a strange and mysterious fear fill- 
ed her heart; had he died ina foreignland? She 
had received but three letters from him, the last 
a long time since, in which he told her he should 
not be able to write again on account of the ur- 
ney of his business. Could it be that after all 
er bright anticipations, disappointment awaited 
her, but she had not heard of his death, and of 
himself she had no fears, she was sure her noble, 
warm-hearted brother would be as impatient as 
herself for the meeting; they were the whole 
world to each other; one by one all they loved 
had been taken from them, and they only were 
left. 
Still he came not; and Mr. V— went to en- 
quire of the merchant who owned the ship. Sad 
was the tale the kind hearted man related. 
The ship on her way home lay two months at 
, disposing of part of her cargo, and Au- 
gustus became acquainted with a wealthy and 
profligate young Englishman, and recklessly 

- plunged into the maddest dissipation; never in- 
fluenced by principle, his morals had become 
enervated by the luxuriousness and sensuality of 
the east. 

Here the allurements to pleasure were so novel 
and so enticing, that, after a short time, he gave 
himself up entirely to the profligacy of the place. 
At times he would think of home, and weep at 
his owa gehduct, but never accustomed to self- 
contro}, his better feelings could make but slight 

: resistance to temptation, and the downward path 
to ruin was smooth and well trodden: his un- 
: principled companion, tco, was always at his 
side to encourage him. 
i At last, as it would seem to drown his feel- 
ings of self-reproach, and avoid the anticipation 
of the pain his gentle sister would feel at his al- 
tered character, he had recourse to wine, and 
during the voyage home he was almost constant- 
ly in a state of intoxication. 

When they arrived at New York he seemed 
to have forgotten all he ever loved, or ashamed 
to meet his sister, and unwilling to reform, he 
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her of misfortune, and exclaiming,—“ He is 
dead !”” fell senseless to the ground. 

Long did the anxious friends bend over her 
lifeless form before she gave any signs of anima- 
tion, but when she opened her eyes, her uncle’s 
assurance that her brother was not dead, revived 
her; and she begged to know where he was, and 
that she might go to him if he was sick. 

A suspicion of his unworthiness never entered 
her confiding mind: sure of his goodness and af- 
fection, she thought only of his health; but 
when the truth was told her, gradually and 
gently it seemed to crush her heart; it came 
like a sudden blight over her warm spirit, and, 
from that hour, she drooped and faded like some 
| beautiful flower. 

The certainty that her own dear brother, who 
| had ever been so kind, so affectionate, the play- 
| mate of her childhood, who had promised her 
dying mother to ever love and protect his only 
sister, that he, this bright and beautiful being 
had been polluted and degraded by vice: his 
warm affection and generous feelings sullied and 
destroyed—it was too agonizing. And the idea 
that he had been actually so near her, and again 
left his country without seeing her, the sister 
who had been longing for the spring that was to 
reunite them—oh! it was too bitter for endurance; 
and she would not even listen to her kind uncle’s 
suggestion that he might yet repent and return. 

Alas, even this faint hope was crushed by the 
next arrival from Cuba, which brought the news 
by a young man who had known Augustus, that 
the day before he left, the unhappy youth was 
killed in a duel with a young planter, whom he 
had insulted. 

Now no consolation could be offered the heart 
broken girl, and day after day the sickness of 
the mind gave new strength to the disease that 
had now made its appearance too plainly to be 
mistaken, 

















insisted, notwithstanding the remonstrances of | 


the captain, who regretted his ruin, upon enter- | 


ing a vessel just leaving for Cuba, as a common 
sailor. 

Mr. V— was too much shocked and distress- 
ed to make any reply to the kind merchant’s at- 
mpts to console him, but getting into his chaise, 
t out on his return. 

What could he say to Julia? how could he 






bear to dash to the earth all her fond anticipa- 
tions? 

As soon as the poor orphan saw her uncle’s | 
chaise enter the avenue leading to the house, she 
ran to meet him; he saw her coming, and alight- 
ed; the first glance at his countenance assured 


**Qh! there lie such depths of woe, 

In a young blighted spirit—manhood rears 

A haughty brow, and age has done with tears, 
But youth bows down to misery in amaze, 
At the dark cloud o’ermantling its fresh days, 
And thus it was with her.” 


Almost despairingly Mr. V— and his wife took 
their young charge, whom they loved as though 
she was their own child, to the celebrated springs 
of Saratoga, with a faint hope that change of air 
and beautiful scenery might win back health and 
happiness. 

But it was vain, she felt their kindness deep- 
ly, but she could not wish to live, and though 
she submitted passively to the remedies used to 
restore her health, and the efforts made to amuse 
and enliven her, she knew it was useless, she 
felt that her doom was fixed, and it made her 
happy—she longed to be at rest with her God. 

Consumption had stamped her lovely features 
with its supernatural beauty, when | first saw 
her; and though her strength rapidly wasted, 


| her glowing cheek and brilliant eye deceived 





the casual observer with the resemblance of per- 
fect health. 





My brother's business obliged him to leave 
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Saratoga, and we bid adieu to the dying girl with 
tears, for we knew we should never meet again 
on earth. 

The next spring I passed with my parents 
through the town where Mr. V— resided on our 
way to Philadelphia. I availed myself of the op- 
portunity to inquire the fate of Julia Melville. 

Mr. V— took me to the church yard, and 
pointed to a white marble slab, simply inscribed 
with her name and age, and these beautiful 
words of Scripture; ** Then shall the dust return 
unto earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 


unto God who gave it.” 
It was even so, the beautiful form had mingled 


with the earth, and the pure spirit had ceased 
from sorrowing. 


— 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE APPEAL, 
BY JAMES J. FIELDS. 


** Thou wert the only treasure, child, 
Whereon a hope might rest. ’’ 


** The only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” 


Anp was it all for this, 
Thy mother prayed and wept, 
When she stood watching by thy side, 
And waiting whilst thou slept ? 


Say, do those angry words 
Repay the tenderest tone 

That ever lingered round thy bed, 
To soothe when all had gone? 


I ask thee to recal 
The memories of that day, 
She lifted up thy little hands, 
And pointed Heaven’s way. 


Oh! what to thee is love, 
And where is feeling now, 

That thou should’st thus engrave so deep 
The furrows on her brow! 


To gladden childhood’s eye, 
Full many a joy she brought— 
Her eyes are dimming fast with grief, 
And wilt thou heed them not ? 


Thou canst not all forget— 
I knew thy tears would start— 

Go! call thy sorrowing mother back, 
Bind up her bleeding heart. 


The alphabets of different nations contain 
the following letters:—English, 26—French, 
23—Italian, 20—Spanish, 27—German, 26— 
Sclavonic, 27—Russian, 41—Latin, 22—Greek, 
21—Hebrew, &c., 22—Arabic, 28—Persian, 32 
—Turkish, 33—Sanscrit, 50—Chinese, 214. 

The first Almanac was made in 1474, by Re- 
giomontanus. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 
REVIEW OF A MEMOIR 


oF 
LUCRETIA MARIA DAVIDSON, 


By the author of Hope Leslie, Redwood, &e. &e, 
See Sparks’ Library of American Biography, 
Vol. VII. Boston, Hilliard, Gray & Co, 


Txoven the Lady’s Book is not strictly a 
literary review, yet as it is interested in the ex- 
hibition of female genius, and pledged to pro- 
mote the cause of female improvement, we offer 
to the editor some remarks upon the above- 
named Memoir. ‘I'he subject of it died at sevén- 
teen, leaving a large collection of compositions 
in prose and verse. A volume of her poems has 
been published, under the title of “* Amir Khan, 
and other Poems.” 

On meeting with this Memoir of Miss David- 
son, we were gratified to find that its author had 
applied her fine talents to the noble object of 
transmitting to posterity a delineation of her 
young and gifted countrywoman. We are anx- 
ious to see such female writers as Miss Sedg- 
wick, using the powerful resources of their own 
mind as a lever, to move and elevate the intel- 
lect of their sex. 

American Biography. which is the imposing 
title of the series of volumes in which this me- 
moir is contained, must envelope the very heart 
and core of our national glory. It is the people 
and their institutions, which form the American 
nation. The country which we inhabit and call 
our country, bold and noble in its lineaments, 
with its Alleghanies, its Lake Superiors, its Mis- 
sissippis and Niagaras, was once the country, 


the home of the miserable Indian, we are 
driving to regions which he neit nor 
loves. Could he bear with him s of 


his race, his American Biography, he find 
some consolation in his banishment. ut hav- 
ing not letters, his associations are mainly con- 
nected with the physical world; thus the noble 
deeds of his fathers have their localities, which 
have never been transferred to the written page. 
For these localities he has fought, thou +. 
evitable destruction was before him; but*it is 
something to him that even his ashes will re- 
main in his natal soil, and mingle with the 
remains of his forefathers. And as he falls he 


exclaims, 









‘* Are not these mountains, waves, and skies, a part 
Of me, and of my soul, as I of them?” 


But should there hereafter land upon our 
shores a new race of pious pilgrims, seeking re- 
ligious liberty, and deeming it inconvenient 
themselves that we should dwell among them 
should they point to the anexplored regions 
California, or the swamps of Florida, and com 
mand us to march, the treasures that we should 
bear with us weuld be our American Biography 
and History. But may retributive justice. be 
slow to overtake our national sins, and our 
children’s children allowed to dwell unmolested 
in this goodly land. 

Since the American Biography of Mr. Sparks 
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vation of the Lives of distinguished Americans, 
the archivist owes it to his country to guard 
against the introduction of aught that is unwor- 
thy of the place. The Life of David Ritten- 
house, by Professor Renwick,* will be no less 


than of the genius of Rittenhouse. There is 
that noble simplicity of style, which marks a 
mind conversant with truth, and accustomed to 
impart truth to others. ‘There is moreover in 
Renwick’s Biography of Rittenhouse, a moral 
beauty surpassing even its intellectual excel- 
lence ; every circumstance and every character 
appenss to be viewed by the author through the 
clear, transparent medium of a benevolent spi- 
rit. In tracing the footsteps of the man of sci- 
ence, he has shown himself to be a scholar, a 
philosopher, and a philanthropist. 

It might be expected that the memoir of a 
young and beautiful female poet, written by a 
lady novelist, would be in style and manner very 
unlike the life of a mathematician and astrono- 
mer, written by a professor of natural philoso- 
phy. In the former, we might look for a tinge 
of the couleur de rose; in the latter, we should 
expect plain matter of fact, tinted with no hues 
from fancy’s pencil. But the prevailing hue of 
the Memoir is not the pleasant refreshing one of 


fully blue,” but rather a mixture of black and 
white, just that doubtful grey, in which it is not 
easy to decide upon the prevailing colour. 


were disappointed in this Memoir. The author 
has not failed to seize upon the salient points of 
Miss Davidson’s character, and to exhibit them 
in a fine light, but she has given her imagination 
too much license to throw in dark shades, in or- 
der to heighten the picturesque. In works of 
fiction, the architect has a perfect right to dis- 
pose as he pleases of the materials furnished by 
his own creative fancy. There can be no injus- 
tice in making ideal personages play whatever 
part their creator may assign to them in his 
drama. 

Does an author wish to render any vice odi- 
ous, he can, in imagination, embody his concep- 
tions in the form of a human being. 

r Meredith, the vain and heartless wretch, 
who turned the head and broke the heart of the 
innocent Bessy Lee, in the novel called The 
Linwoods, will be a useful man in his day, by 
holding up a mirror in which the unprincipled 
may see their own moral deformity. Fiction 
often carries truth where it could never pene- 
trate without its aid. But there is some danger 
that the mental vision, becoming dazzled by the 
glowing colonrs of fiction, may lose its power 
of discriminating, between the true and the 
false, the real and imaginary. If those who read 

rks of imagination are exposed to this, the 

thors of those works must be in still greater 
nger. They live in an ideal world, of which 
they are sovereigns, ruling with absolute sway, 
not only over the lives and fortunes of their sub- 
jects, but over their moral natures. They have 











* Vol. vii. of Spark’s American Biography con- 
tains the Lives of Sir William Phips, General Put- 
nam, Lucretia Davidson, and David Rittenhouse. 
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the rose, nor yet is it “darkly, deeply, beauti- | 
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is professedly the grand archives for the preser- | but to say to one impersonation, be thou a mi- 


ser, and forthwith he becomes close and grasp- 


| ing; to another, be thou a spendthrift, and 


a lasting monument of the talents of Renwick | 


{ 


We may as well speak the truth at once. We | 


Thus Jas- | 


he is at once guilty of the greatest extrava- 
gances. Fond as man is of the exercise of 
power, he loves to expatiate in the realms of 
fancy, where he is supreme, the creator and law- 
giver; and beholding the productions of his own 
genius, he complacently exclaims, ** What a 
piece of work is man! how infinite in faculties ! 
in apprehension, how like a God !”’ 

But after all, we live and move, and have our 
being in a real world. The novelist. descending 
from those * airy heights’ where he “is mo- 
narch of all he surveys,” rubs his eyes like one 
awaking from a dream, and wonders what has 
become of his “great streneth,” for he finds 
himself, after all, but a mere mortal. He looks 
upon the matter-of-fact people whom he sees 
busy in various occupations, as a plodding, sor- 
did race, destitute of the ethereal fire which 
glows within his own bosom, the * quintescence 
of dust,’ and in disgust he cries out, ** Man de- 
lights not me, nor woman either.” Poets, whose 
minds are of a still finer texture, are often 
wholly unfit for the coarse realities of life. By- 
ron, as some have said, could not endure to see 
his wife eat, and left her in disgust. Our own 
poet Percival, who so exquisitely sings of his 
lady-love, is said to have an instinctive horror of 
a live woman, analogous to what some persons 
have of a cat, or a spider. 

For obvious reasons then, we perceive that 
these gifted individuals are scarcely to be ex- 
pected to come down to the level of real life, in 
order to glean and collate facts ;—we might as 
well employ a manufacturer of tinsel and span- 
gles to hammer out iron, or a gauze maker in the 
weaving of Russia duck. 

Sir Waiter Scott’s Life of Napoleon, when 
viewed in the light of impartial biography, is 
considered a failure ; it is not impossible, there- 
fore, that the author of Hope Leslie may have 
committed some errors in her Memoir of Miss 
Davidson ; these we ascribe in part to the cir- 
cumstance of her having hitherto employed her 
pen chiefly in works of imagination. That the 
faculties of the mind are strengthened by exer- 
cise and weakened by neglect, is an established 
axiom in psychology. The lawyer accustomed 
to exercise his judgment in respect to facts, is 
quick to discriminate the strong and weak points 
of his case. The imagination, for its free exer- 


} cise, demands the banishment of truth and re- 
| ality from the mind ; judgment, if not a useless 


handmaid, is here made to perform a subordi- 
nate part. Is it strange then that truth, even 
when sought for, should hide herself from those 
who have paid her little attention, and judgment 
perform its office for them in a lame and imper- 
fect manner? 

The biographer stands before the bar of his 
country, bound ‘to tel] the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” Imagination 
must here stand aside, that truth may speak and 
judgment decide. No ¢x-parte evidence is ad- 
missible, but the scales of justice must be held 
with a firm and equal hand. The vehicle which 
is to convey to posterity the fame of one indivi- 
dual, should not be freighted with reproaches 
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against others, or against institutions, without 
proof that they are merited. 

Previously to the publication of a Memoir of 
Miss Davidson, in vol. vii. of American Bi- 
ography. there were extant at least two me- 
moirs of this young lady; one prefixed to a 
volume of her poems, and the other contained in 
Knapp’s Biography of Distinguished Females. 
With the assistance of the materials which our 
author informs us were furnished by the mother 
of Miss Davidson, and the facts collected to her 
hands by preceding memoirists, she commences 
her work. ‘* Lucretia Maria Davidson,” says 
the Memoir, “ was born at Plattsburg, in the 
state of New York, on the 27th of September, 
1808. Her father, Dr. Oliver Davidson, is a 
lover of science, and a man of intellectual tastes. 
Her mother, Margaret Davidson, (born Miller,) 
is of a most respectable family, and received the 
best education the times afforded, at the school 
of the celebrated Scottish lady, Isabella Gra- 
ham, an institation in the city of New York 
that had no rival in its day, and which derived 
advantages from the distinguished individual 
that presided over it, that can scarcely be coun- 
terbalanced by the multiplied masters and multi- 
form studies of the present day.” We are thus 
early made to understand that the author has no 
great respect for the many school-masters who 
are now *abroad,”’ and that though a * division 
of labour’? may be well enough for the manu- 
facturer and artisan, it is not well in education, 
but that one teacher should be au fa‘t in every 
thing necessary to be taught. 

**The mother of Miss Davidson,’ continues 
the Memoir, “ has suffered year after year from iil 
health and debility””—and yet she had not been 
educated at a modern boarding-school! ‘To the 
present bad modes of education, our author, in 
subsequent pages, attributes the ** invalidism”’ of 
females. ** The case would not be so bad,”’ she 
remarks, “if the misery ended with one genera- 
tion, with the mother cut off in the midst of her 
days, or dragging on to threescore and ten, her 
unenjoyed and profitless existence. But that it 
is not so there are hosts of living witnesses in 
the sickly, pale, drooping children of our nurse- 
ries.”’* 

We are farther informed that the mother of 
Miss Davidson is a person of imaginative cha- 
racter, that she loved and cherished her daugh- 
ter’s marvellous gifts, and added to the intensity 
of the fire, with which her genius and her affee- 
tions, mingling in one holy flame, burned till they 
consumed their mortal investments, ** The physi- 
cal delicacy of this fragile creature,” continues 
the Memoir, ** was apparent in infancy.” Thus 
we are at the outset presented with a sickly mo- 
ther and a feeble child. We are also presented 
with an ‘maginative mother, who adds to the in- 
tensity of the fire of genius which is consuming 
the mortal investments of her child. We find 
Lucretia Davidson at a very early age leaving 
her plays of childhood to indulge her fondness 
for books, and even before she was six years 
old, she was an author. Her Jittle books would 
indeed be a literary curiosity! Author, printer, 
book-binder, and engraver—this baby artiste is 
said to have manufactured quires of paper into 





*See American Biography, vo!. vii. page 268. 
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books of hieroglyphics. This fact is not, how- 
ever, a solltary one. We have seen specimens 
of similar works of children scarcely older. 
There is more in these Jittle ones than ‘is 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

We find as Lucretia advances towards wo- 
manhood, that her character is mild and amiable, 
her disposition generous and affectionate, yet by 
‘“her extreme sensibility and delicate health,” 
she is often subjected to depression of spirits. 
We find her “* weeping till she was actually ill,” 
at an intimation that some of her verses were 
not original ; at another time she becomes * cold 
and pale, and near fainting,” on hearing a fa- 
vourite song at the hour of twilight; again she 
stands in a library reading frem morning till 
night, forgetful of herself, “till the disappear- 
ance of daylight brings her to her senses.” The 
reflections. which force themselves upon our 
mind on perusing these records are painful ;— 
we see the want of a proper discipline of the 
passions ; and deeply lament that instead of 
feeding her excessive sensibility by such food 
‘‘as novels and other. works of imagination,” 
studies had not been assigned to her which 
would have exercised the reasoning powers, and 
thus given stability to her genius, and health to 
her soul. We do not believe that eccentricities 
of character are, of necessity, connected with 
genius, if so, may the number of our geniuses 
be small! 

At the age of sixteen, Miss Davidson deeply 
laments the desultory nature of her own educa- 
tion; she says to her mother, “1 am now six- 
teen years old, and what do] know? Nothing! 
nothing, indeed, compared with what I have yet 
to learn.” ‘* About this period,” says the Me- 
moir, **a gentleman who had been interested in 
the reputation of her genius and loveliness,” ac- 
cidentally meeting her in one of her solitary 
walks, has * his interest called into sudden and 
effective action by the sight of the beautiful 
form in which i is enshrined.”? (We are not 
making a critique upon style, or we would ask, 
what is the antecedent to * it.”) 

It is on this occasion, after the manner of no- 
vel writers, that our author introduces a descrip- 
tion of Miss Davidson’s person. She informs 
us that she ‘had a brilliant complexion, dark 
curling hair, slight and symmetrical form, with 
a regular and beautiful nose and mouth.” 

The gentleman, on beholding her, according 
to the Memoir, * at once determined to give this 
rich gem whatever polishing could be given by 
adventitious circumstances. He went to her 
father’s house, offered to take her under his pro- 
tection, and to give her every facility for educa- 
tion that could be obtained in this country.” 
Notwithstanding a certatn ambiguity of style, 
and the impression that might naturally arise as 
to the motives of this gentleman, thus suddenl 
-struck with the loveliness of the young lady, it 
is but just to say that from what we have Jearn- 
ed from other sources, we have the utmost confi- 
dence in their purity and elevation. We believe 
it was the gem and not thé casket which chiefly 
excited * his interest,’ and induced him to “ef- 
fective action.” 

After ** some conversation” between Miss Da- 
vidson’s benefactor and heiiiparents, with respect 
to * different inetitationsyibe education,”’ con- 
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tinues the Memoir, ‘* Mrs. Willard’s celebrated 
school at ‘Troy was decided on,” and thither the 
young lady was sent in November, 1824. 
When the author of Hope Leslie sat down to 
the task of writing the Memoir of Lucretia Da- 
vidson, she found a heroine presented to her in 
the character and person of the young lady; the 
mother was a pattern of what a heroine’s mo- 
ther should be; and her new friend and benefac- 
tor was to perform a very interesting part—but, 
without strong contrasts there can be no harmo- 
ny ; there must be shade, or lights will not be 
prominent. 
stimulated by her dislike of ** multiplied mas- 


ters and multiform studies,” and the necessity | 


) 


Our author’s lively imagination, | 


of something dark for an effect, seems to have | 
transformed the cheerful seminary at Troy into | 
a cell of misery, a nursery of disease, an inqui- | 
sition, where the souls and bodies of young | 
| tions amid the beautiful and picturesque scenes 


girls are put to the torture. 


It is a curious phenomenon in the operations | 
of the mind, that the imaginative often seem to | 
believe as reality what they know to be the mere | 


creations of fancy. Ann Radcliff undoubtedly 
laboured under awful terrors of the ** Mysteries 
of Udolpho,” and the author of Miss Davidson’s 
Memoirs appears to have been seized with ap- 
prehensions scarcely less terrific at the picture 
formed by her imagination of a boarding-school. 


She there beholds, **in her mind’s eye,” young | 
creatures cut off from ‘all pleasurable exer- | 


cise,’”’ made to * walk in funeral processions, 
attended by martinets, and skewered by city de- 
corums.” 
innocents are shut up and “confined to tasks 


from eight to ten hours in rooms, sometimes too | 
cold, sometimes too hot, where their fellow-suf- | 


ferers are en masse. ** How far this evil,’ con- 


Then the scene changes, and these | 


tinues our author, ** may have operated in short- | 


ening the life of Lucretia Davidson, we cannot 
say 9 
dent the pronoun fis refers to? for surely there 
are a plurality of evils enumerated, any one of 
which might, if real, be sufficent to shorten the 
days of a girl better able to endure torture than 
the sensitive and frail subject of the Memoir. ] 
Such horrors, with others to be hereafter un- 
folded, seemed to possess the mind of our au- 
thoress with respect to the place where “a crea- 
ture so delicate in her construction” had been 
sent by her “ watchful, devoted, but erring 
friend.”” She appears indeed to attempt to 
break the spell, to escape from this nightmare 
by an appeal to reason and human testimony. 
She seems impressed with the benevolent wish 
that the vagaries of her faney may not be 
charged against the institution which, unfortu- 
nately, was their subject. For, immediately 
after the above enumeration of horrors, she re- 
marks, ** We certainly do not mean to express 
or imply any censure of the T'roy Seminary. 
We have no personal knowledge of it; but we 
believe no similar institution has more the confi- 
dence of the community ; and as it has been 
now many years established and tried, it is fair 
to believe it deserves it.’ Since the author of 
Hope Leslie knew nothing of the Troy Semina- 
ty from * personal observation,”’ and did know 
that, it has the confidence of thuse who are ac- 
quainted with it, where but from the store-house 
of her own rich imagination were drawn those 


bad 


[Again would we inquire what antece- | 





gloomy imayes of its * funeral processions,” its 
** martinets,”’ its pupils tortured with skewers 
like turkeys prepared for the spit, or like the 
self-tormented victims of Hindoo superstition ? 
** Personal observation” would have transformed 
the * funeral procession” into a company of gay 
and laughing girls; they might, indeed, be seen 
walking with some appearance of “ decorums,” 
while within the populous parts of the * city ;” 
(though some of the Trojans may perhaps tell 
us these girls are not very remarkable for their 
“city decorums ;”) but, as a few minutes’ walk 
carries them out of its bustle and inspection, 
they may be seen scattering off in little groups, 
some in pursuit of a pleasant prospect, others of 
wild flowers, some engaged in earnest discourse 
or indulging in sportive merriment. Some pen- 
sive Lucretia Davidsons may choose to stray 
apart from others, to indulge poetical aspira- 


of nature. Such scenes are, in no part of our 
country, more abundant than in that region. 
‘** Funeral processsions!’’ “city decorums,” in- 
deed! the very rocks over which these romping 
girls have so often leaped, would laugh at the 
idea, And oh, ye classic heights of Ida and 
Olympus, ye shades of Walnut Grove, ye flowery 
banks of Winant’s-kiln and Pesten-kiln, ye 
sylvan copses of Green Island, ye groves, mea- 
dows, and ravines of West Troy! how often 
have your reeds, fawns, naiads and dryads been 
startled in their quiet haunts, by the noisy mirth 
of these wild and giddy girls? How would it 
refresh the soul of the author of Hope Leslie to 
see the merry-makings which ye have witnessed ! 
Of what a weight of woe would such personal 
observation have relieved her! 

But the “ martinets,” the horrid martinets by 
whom the pupils “ are attended” in their * fune- 
ral processions,” who, and what are they? 
Gentle reader. we have looked at the word mar- 
tinet in the Dictionary, and to elucidate the par- 
ticular sense in which it is here used, and we 
have examined the text and context of the Me- 
moir; we therefore take it to be a name given in 
derision to a teacher, or a nick-name, according 
to the vulgar acceptation. Did our author never, 
herself, have a teacher whom she loved and re- 
vered? Has she no friend who has fulfilled, or 
who is fulfilling the arduous duties of a teacher? 
For their sakes, at least, we think she should 
have forborne the opprobrious epithet. We may 
imagine some pert Miss, who having been spoil- 
ed by capricious and indulgent parents, is sent 
off to a boarding-school, because *“ they can do 
nothing with her at home,’’ we may imagine 
such a one, vexed at every attempt to reform or 
improve her, applying terms of contempt or ridi- 
cule to her teacher; but we should surely not 
have expected in American Biography such 
terms ready-made and furnished for her use. 

But it is time for Miss Davidson to be allow- 
ed to give her own impressions of the boarding- 
school to which she was sent, and of the persons 
under whose care she was placed. We will 
give an extract from her first letter. 


Troy Seminary, December 6th, 1824. 
In despite of calls from the young ladies, and 
of a hundred new faces, and new names, which 
are constantly ringing in my ears, I have set my- 
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self down, and will not rise till I have written 
an account of every thing to my dear mother. J 


am contented ; yet notwithstanding I have once | 


or twice turned a wishful glance towards my 
dear loved home. Amidst all the parade of 
wealth, in the splendid apartments of luxury, I 
can assure you, my dearest mother, I had rather 
be with you in our own lowly home, than in the 
midst of all this ceremony. 

Oh, mamma, I like Mrs. Willard. ‘ And so 
this is my girl, Mrs. Schuyler*!” said she, and 
took me affectionately by the hand. 


After the commencement of her second term, 
in a letter to her mothet, according to the Me- 
moir, she details a conversation with Mrs. Wil- 
lard, full of kind commendation and good counsel, 
“ Mamma,” she concludes, ** you would be jus- 
tified in thinking me a perfect lump of vanity and 
egotism ; but I have always related to you every 
thought, every action of my life. I have had no 
concealments from you, and I have stated these 
matters to you because they fill me with surprise. 
Who would think the accomplished Mrs. Wil- 
lard would admire my poor daubing, or my poor 
any thing else! Oh, dear mamma, I am so hap- 
Py now, so contented !” 


Had the details of the conversation alluded to, | 





as contained in the letter from which the above | 
is an extract, been given in the Memoir, it would | 
| * Methinks,” she exclaims, * these are certainly 


undoubtedly have thrown some light upon her 
peculiarities of character and talents. For the 
past there was commendation, for the future 
counsel: we should like to know what were the 


private and confidential views entertained of this | 
extraordinary girl by one so capable of judging, | 


who felt for her a maternal anxiety, and yet was 
unbiassed by a mother’s partiality. This wasa 
position highly favourable for giving the readers 
of the Memoir an insight into the nature of Miss 
Davidson’s mind, as would be likely to be ex- 
hibited in real life. We are satisfied by her po- 
etical and prose writings that she possessed 
genius ina high degree, but we want to know 
how she deported herself towards her compa- 
nions, how she ranked asa scholar, what talents 
she was particularly advised to cultivate, what 
faults she was counselled to guard against, and 
what excellencies, moral or intellectual, had 
elicited praise. 

* These things,’’ says Lucretia to her mother, 
“fill me with surprise.” We again express our 
regret that the details of that conversation were 
withheld: they were the delineation of Lucretia 
Davidson from her own pencil after a portrait by 
Mrs. Willard. 


she would say, as to Lucretia Davidson, “ this 
is my girl.” Sympathising as she does in their 
feelings, they, in turn, catch inspiration from her 
sentiments; they begin to regard themselves as 
destined to something more noble than they have 
yet conceived of; they would exert themselves 
to show that their sex are capable of exaltation; 
they are seized with a zeal to develope their own 
mental resources, and instead of their teachers 
confining them to tasks, it is often necessary to 
check them in their eager pursuit of knowledge. 

Had we a fairy’s wand, we would, on some 
pleasant evening, order a Cinderella’s coach, and 
transport the author of the Memoir to a parlour 
of the Troy Seminary, where, herself invisible, 
she might have an excellent opportunity for per- 
sonal observation of the individuals there assem- 
How would she be astonished to learn 
that the fair, youthful and interesting females are 
those frightful martinets whom she had fancied 
attending upon the skewered pupils in their fune- 
ral processions. Perhaps they gather with their 
work around the centre table, while some fair 
maiden, by the soft light of the Astral lamp, 
reads to her companions in Miss Sedgwick’s last 
novel; our invisible author witnesses their ad- 
miration of herself, she hears their exclamations 
of delight at a beautiful passage, their approba- 
tion of a noble sentiment, their ready laugh at 
her pleasant wit, and as she sees and hears, 


excellent and agreeable young ladies, aud withal 
good judges of fine writing !’’ Some are so youth- 
ful in appearance that one would scarcely believe 
them to be teachers, were it not that on their fair 
young brows sits an air of thoughtfulness, shew- 
ing that the gaiety of youth is somewhat repress- 
ed by the consciousness of responsible duties, 
There are young Jadies who, having enjoyed the 
advantages of a thorough education, are, in this 
new station, learning useful lessons of human 
nature and self-discipline, while they are 


| strengthening their intellectual powers, by im- 


parting knowledge to others. ‘To these younger 
teachers, (as we are informed), the principal of 
the institution usually assigns the office of ac- 
companying the pupils in their excursions ; as a 
mother sends out her elder and more sedate 


| daughters with the others, not to interrupt bat 


| to share their enjoyments, while they prevent 
them from running into danger or excesses. 


| 


We do not find that Miss Davidson regards | 


her teachers in the light of cruel, severe, or dis- 
agreeable attendants, or martinets. Indeed those 


| 
| 


who know Mrs. Willard from personal observa- | 


tion, will assure the author of the Memoir that 
her great popularity and influence with her pu- 
pils are not the effects of rigid discipline, they 
are not mere mechanical effects produced by me- 
chanical means. We must go higher for their 
source, and we shall find it in the overflowings 
of her own ardent and generous mind. She re- 


But all teachers are not, indeed, in the bloom 
and freshness of youth; some there be, maiden 
ladies, with more weight of years and experience; 
but we do not admit that these must of necessity 
be cross, hard-hearted, and spiteful towards the 
young. We trust our author is not of them who 
assert that celibacy destroys the kindly sympa- 
thies of the soul, fitting those who could once 
love and sympathise for mere martinets to at- 
tend and torment the young and beautiful. Nay, 
the gentle, social and delightful manners of our 
author herself, her fondness for the society of the™ 
young, and her powers of pleasing in society, 
disprove the assertion. 

Hannah More was a maiden lady, and, more- 
over, for many years she was a school mistress: 


gards her pupils as her children; of each one | if, as doubtless was the case, she sometimes at- 


* ‘he aunt of Miss Davidson, by whom she was in- 
troduced into the Seminary. 
4 


~ 





tended her pupils in their walks, can we sup- 
pose that her sweet influence had any other effect 
than to heighten their enjoyment. It is only 


> 
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those young persons who wish to do evil that 
feel an unpleasant restraint in the presence of 
their parents and teachers. ‘l'elemachus was al- 
ways happy with Mentor, except when he had 
lost respect for himself. 

A kind and judicious teacher would be as | 
averse as the author of Hope Leslie herself, to | 
any restrictions upon the young which would 
tend to injure their health, impair their cheerful- 
ness, or lessen their amount of happiness; but 
it is probable that few of those who are entrust- 
ed with the care of young girls would approve 
of the license in which our author occasionally 
indulges her heroines, such as the stolen visit of 
Isabella Linwood to a low fortune teller, in the 
polluted suburbs of a city, or Gertrude Clarence, 
wandering forth alone at midnight, in a place of 
public resort, to indulge in romantic sensibilities 
by the side of a water fall, where she discourses 
with a stranger, and anon meets with a crazy 
lover, whom she knows to be lingering about the 
spot. We might enumerate many similar in- | 
stances where the female offspring of our au- 
thor’s fancy violate those rules of propriety, 
which, in real life, may not, with impunity, be 
disregarded. 

The author of the Memoir imagines that the 
funeral procession of the school-girls being over, 
they are confined to their tasks from eight to ten 
hours, in rooms sometimes too cold, sometimes 
too hot, where their fellow sufferers are en masse. 
Now it has ever been found that personal obser- 
vation, or the evidence of the senses, is the most 
effectual cure for morbid fancy. Many a famous 
ghost-story would have been still-born if the su- 

erstitous parent had had the courage to march 
Poldly up to the fancied hobgoblin, and subject 
it to the test of reason and observation. A walk 
through the apartments of the pupils of the Troy 
Seminary would restore peace to the vanquish- 
ed soul of our author, thus suffering from sym- 
pathy with imaginary woes. We proffer our 
services as a guide on the occasion, and will pro- 
mise her a peep, suns ceremonie, into the adyla 
penetralia of the place. 

You see, my dear madam, in this apartment 
two healthy looking girls; from their happy. 
contented appearance we may infer that they do 
not regard their own condition as one of suffer- 
ing. You observe around thein every thing is 
neat and comfortable. They are taught habits | 
of order by having the charge of their own rooms, 
and these two alone occupy the apartment. We 
will just open this closet-door ; here we see their | 
wardrobe carefully arranged. The bouquet of | 
wild flowers which decorates the table, was col- 
lected at their morning walk. They have just 
returned, and their room being previously ar- 
ranged, they have still some time to amuse them- 
selves before the ringing of the study-bell. But 
one seems to be examining her mending basket 
to see if there is work for her there, and the 
other has seated herself to write to her mother. 
These are probably among the more sedate, in- 
dustrious pupils. We will now step into the 
next room; here we find quite a concourse of 
merry girls, they are those who like a little in- 
nocent fun, and in the indulgence of their mirthful 

ropensities, they seem quite unconscious of 
ing objects of commisseration. As soon as the 
bell rings for school hours, these girls will go to | 
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their own apartments, except the two who are at 
home in this. In winter each room has its 
stove, the halls are warmed by air heated by 
furnaces below. Thus they seem little exposed 
to the extreme of cold; and as for heat, from the 
free circulation of air which may be obtained 
within the halls and apartments, and from the 
extensive grounds, park and gardens, appropria- 


| ted to the institution, we see that if there are any 
| fresh breezes in this latitude, they will be sure 


to get a good share. 

We might continue our examination of the 
rooms through the sixty or seventy, which are 
appropriated to the pupils, and, at present, as 
is reported, are all occupied; but we, who are 
no teacher, have no particular desire to show off 
the Troy Seminary. Our object is to prove that 
our author’s prejudices against boarding schools 
have misled her, and wronged that particular In- 
stitution by causing her to publish what, if true, 
ought to bring upon it public execration, in place 
of the confidence of the community, which she 
believes it enjoys and deserves. 

We find it impossible to consider in any me- 
thodical manner the various implied censures 
upon the Seminary, in which Miss Davidson 
was placed ; for the reason that they are thrown 
in, as the cook scatters pepper over her dish, 
throughout the whole of that part of the Memoir, 
which treats of the young lady’s residence at 
Troy. Our readers will, therefore, excuse us if 
we pick up a grain here and another there, and 
attempt to analyze each one in the crucible of 
observation. 


(To be Continued.) 
—_- 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
GRACE TIVERTON. 
BY MISS M. MILES. 


**T love to look on woman when her eye 
Beams with the radiant light of charity.” 


Mr. Linton was a widower, and one of the 
wealthiest and most talented lawyers in one of 
our large cities. His family consisted of him- 
self, a maiden sister, and two beautiful girls, the 


| one his niece, the other the child of one whom 


he had fondly loved in early life, and who had 
forsaken him for a wealthier suitor, and died 
neglected and in poverty, committing her only 
child to his protection. They were both orphans, 
and, in the happy home of their kind friend, felt 
not the want of natural ties, and bestowed upon 
him not only the appellation but the affection and 
reverence due to a parent. Emily Linton was 
a gay and beautiful girl, with a smile hovering 
upon her lip, and that nameless fascination of 
manner that wins so many hearts; she was ge- 
nerally in merry mood, and many a knee was 
bent before, and many a manly heart rendered 
its homage to her wit and beauty. Grace Tiver- 
ton was wholly unlike her adopted sister; with 
a sweet pale face, whose mournful loveliness 
was often passed by in the crowd, she was still, 
to those who knew her best, beautiful in the very 
sense to which it should be applied. It was not 
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the mere beauty of feature, but an intellectual, 
an almost spiritual expression, that made the 
charm of her interesting countenance. To her, 
in truth, might have been applied the poet’s 
words— 


« And hope and faith were in her eye, 
Aad angels bowed as she passed by.” 


‘Now, dear Grace, do not, I beseech you, 





wear that simple white dress to Mrs. Pinckney’s | 


next week,” exclaimed Emily, one morning, as 
they were asking Miss Linton’s opinion about 
several rich dresses that lay scattered around 
their room—** You know it will be one of the 
most splendid fefes given this season.” 

“It matters little, dear Emily, what 7 wear,” 
playfully replied Grace. ‘ Beauty’s circlet is 
upon your own fair brow, and I shall be just as 
contented in that simple dress, as you call it, 
which, by-the-bye, is of the richest white silk, 
as if I trod the festive hall clad in more splendid 
attire.” 

“ Well, you are a strange girl, but have your 
own way; but I intend ordering divers articles 
of goodly apparel, and sundry jewels to match 
therewith, in order to appear uncommonly fasci- 
nating, beautiful, &e. ‘There are to be many 
strangers at this ball, and who knows but I may 
make a conquest. Nay, Aunt Linton, do not 
think me quite crazy, but Grace is so fearful of 
wearing a feather or flower that would attract at- 
tention to her sweet face, that really I am at 
times half provoked with her.” 

“She has chosen the better part, my cliild,” 
replied the old lady, ** and, Emily, with all your 
kinduess of heart, wit and beauty, you would do 
well to follow her example. Dress, dress, my 
dear, is the idol, at whose shrine you bow. Sim- 
plicity is ever pleasing to those possessed of 
true taste, and Grace is more beautiful to me as 
she folds that glossy hair in such rich bands 
around her head than you, my Emily, with all 
your braids, bandeau’s and curls.” She spoke 
the last words playfully, and left the room. 

** Aunt Linton is so antiquated in her ideas,” 
exclaimed Emily, as soon as she was out of 
hearing, ** that I sometimes think she would like 
to dress me in a suit of quaker grey and close 
cap, and have me always with knitting work in 
hand, as they used to have in her day. Good 
sooth ! I’d ‘rather bea kitten and cry mew,’ than 
be one of those saine dames of yore.” 

“ Emily, Emily, how you run on,” interrupted 
Grace, in atone of remonstrance. ‘ Aunt Lin- 
ton, with all her peculiarities, is one of the most 
estimable of women, and I love her dearly for 
all her kindness to me from my infancy. Come, 
smooth that ruffled brow, and let us go and see 
old Flora; I hear she is sick.” 

“* With all my heart dear; I hate to be out of 
temper—but Aunt Linton teases me so.” 

In the suburbs of the city dwelt an old negro 
woman, who had formerly been a servant in the 
family of Grace’s mother, ere she left her father’s 
house ; and after the death of Mrs. Tiverton, who 
was the last remaining member of a once large 
family, she supported herself by her daily labour. 
During Mrs. ‘Tiverton’s illness she had attended 
her with all the faithfulness of a friend. When 
those who had known her in her day of pros- 





perity forsook her—when the storm-cloud burst, 
the poor negro woman—one of a despised race— 
wiped the death-damps from the sufferer’s brow 
and ministered to her, appropriating her own lit- 
tle hoard of money to the necessities of her mis- 
tress. Grace Tiverton, fair and beautiful, as she 
was, loved the old woman for her mother’s sake, 
and often sacrificed an article of dress to pro- 
cure her the comforts her increasing age de- 
manded. 

The old woman received Grace and her com- 
panion with a smile, and endeavoured to talk 
cheerfully, although it was evident that she was 
very ill Upon their return home, Grace sent a 
note to Dr. Denham, the physician who had at- 
tended her mother, and who had always been 
interested in her, and entreated him to call and 
see Flora. She well knew his kindness and 
benevolence, and, as Mr. Linton was out of town, 
felt that tohim she could apply. 

‘So, to-morrow evening is the grand fete,”’ 
said Mr. Linton, as he rose from the breakfast 
table. ‘* Well, my dear girls, I suppose you 
wish to appear to the best advantage—so, here 
is a gift for you,” handing a small box to 
each. 

** What beautiful pearls, my dear father? How 
much I am obliged to you,” exclaimed Emily, 
surveying her gift with much satisfaction. 

** But, my dear Grace, you do not seem pleased 
with your gift,” said Miss Linton, with whom 
Grace was the favourite. 

“ Tam very, very much obliged to you, my 
dear father, but“——”’ and she stopped and he- 
sitated. 

‘* But what, my dear?”? asked Mr. Linton. 
** Do not be afraid to speak if you do not like 
them.” 

“They are very beautiful indeed, sir; bat I 
would rather have the money, if you will forgive 
me for dictating to you as to what manner of a 
gift I would like.” 

** Certainly, my dear, if you wish it,” anda 
cloud passed over his face; ** but, Grace, your 
yearly allowance is surely sufficient both for 
your expenses and for deeds of charity, You 
surely cannot be in need of money, for you are 
not extravagant.” 

‘No, that she is not,’? exclaimed Miss Lin- 
ton, drawing herself up, “not half so much as 
Emily.” The good lady was prejudiced against 
poor Emily, and seldom gave her credit for even 
her good qualities, and Grace was often obliged 
to interpose the shield of peace when they were 
together. 

‘*T am not in debt, my dear father,” said 
Grace, * but I really want this money, and for 
an object that I am sure would meet your appro- 
bation.” 

** I do not doubt you, my child, you shall have 
it;’? and Mr. Linton put a bill into her hand; 
and Grace tendered the box containing the beau- 
tiful ornaments to him. He took it without 
comment, and soon after departed to his office. 

* * * * * 

** Well, my dear Fitzclarence,” said Dr. Den- 
ham toa young English gentleman, who was 
visiting him, ** I must leave you to visit one who, 
I fear, will hardly survive the night—a patient I 
am much interested in.” 

“Is ita lady?” asked Edward Fituclarence. 
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“*]t is a poor negro woman, who has been at- 
tacked with a fever, and I fear for her life.’’? The 
Doctor then gave his friend some account of her. 
Fitzclarence was so inuch interested that he pro- 
posed accompanying him, to which the Doctor 
agreed. 

Edward Fitzclarence possessed all the gravity 
of demeanor that distinguishes a young and in- 
dependent Englishman—but still his countenance 
bore the stamp of lofty and manly thought. The 
high commanding brow showed the impress of 
intellect, and the light of genius beamed from his 
dark eye. When he wasa boy Dr. Denham, 
who passed the earlier part of his life in the 
British Metropolis, had saved his life, and had 
ever been a welcome and esteemed guest in his 
father’s mansion. Fitzclarence was the son of 
an English gentleman, of ancient family, and 
immense fortune, and consequently had the entree 
of the best circles. After travelling a year or 
two on the continent, he concluded to make the 
tour of the eastern and southern states of Ame- 
rica, and at the house of Dr. Denham, his fa- 
ther’s friend, in city, he saw some of the 
best society. 

No one better knew how to entertain the rich, 
the gay and the fashionable, in a style of mag- 
nificent hospitality, than Mrs. Pinckney, and the 
most welcome guests at her handsome mansion 
were the adopted daughters of Mr. Linton. Her 
splendid apartments were brilliantly lighted up, 
and the guests began to assemble. Emily and 
Grace entered together, leaning upon their guar- 
dian’s arm, and many an eye rested upon them 
as in the glow of youthful beauty they returned 
the cordial greeting of Mrs. Pinckney. Emily 
Linton’s raven hair fell in glossy ringlets around 
her face, with clusters of scarlet geranium, con- 
trasting finely with its darkness, and the beauti- 
ful ornaments, her father’s gift, setting off her 
sparkling beauty. 





** Her forehead high 

Was white, as are the marble fanes that lie 
On Greeian lands, making a fitting shrine, 
Where the mind spoke;” 


And like one who knew and expected homage, 
she 


** Leant on a couch, 
The centre of a group, whose couverte light, 
Made a fit element in which her wit 
Flushed as the lightning.” 


Grace Tiverton’s dress was beautiful from its 
simplicity: 


‘* Her robe 
Was white, and simply gather’d in such folds 
As suit a statue.” 
. * * * ° 
And Grace unconsciously passed on in her 
loveliness with 


“ A cheek of thousand blushes, golden hair, 
As if the summer sunshine made it fair, 
A voice of music and such touching smile.” 


And who would have deemed those two young 





and beautifui creatures destinies were to be so 
dissimilar. 

When Dr. Denham introduced his friend Mr. 
Fitzelarence to them, there were many who 
truly loved Grace that thought her very simpli- 
city would charm him, but no! Emily Linton’s 
fascination and wit, drew around her a charmed 
circle. And even the proud and talented En- 
glishman was inwardly obliged to acknowledge 
that the daughters of America might vie with 
those of his own famed country. 

Grace Tiverton looked at her watch and draw- 
ing Mrs. Pinckney aside, whispered,— 

** 1 must go home, my dear Madam, and will 
you just excuse my absence to your daughters ? 
I have a sad task before me to-night.” And 
upon Mrs. Pinekney’s remonstrating, she inform- 
ed her that she meant to watch with Flora, who 
was very low, as it was near the crisis of the 
fever, and claimed a promise of secrecy from her, 
as she feared her father might object for fear of 
infection. 

“Dr. Denham has promised to escort me,” 
said she, **and you may tell Emily: and tell her 
also not to say that 1 am not in my room when 
she returns. Nay, you need not say one word, 
for I must go, and you may say anything to fa- 
ther. Tell him I was cross, sick or sad,” she 
added, playfully, ‘*and so went home;” and 
with these concluding words she left the room. 

The beams of the rising sun shone in upon the 
gloom of the sick room, and Grace Tiverton, 
pale with watching, moved not from her seat. 
Old Flora laid in a deep, a saving sleep, her 
hand resting in Grace’s, who, chilled and cold, 
would not for wealth of gems have moved from 
her painful position. The door slowly and soft- 
ly opened, and Dr. Denham entered, followed by 
Mr. Fitzclarence. Grace blushed deeply, but 
she had no false shame, and immediately reco- 
vering herself from her momentary embarras- 
ment, she quietly replied in a low tone to the 
Physician’s inquiries. A few moments passed 
away, and the old woman awoke. Dr. Denham 
put his finger upon her pulse, then turning to 
Grace, said with some emotion,— 

**You have saved her life, my dear young 
lady, nothing but such care and attention through 
the night could have saved it, and the blessing 
of the aged will rest upon you. And now, my 
dear, think of your own health—you can leave 
her in safety with the nurse, and you need re- 

ose.” 

Mr. Fitzclarence offered his services as an es- 
cort; and Grace had time to change her dress, 
and obtain some repose ere the family assembled 
to their late breakfast, where Miss Linton scold- 
ed, Mr. Linton commended, and Emily laughed 
at her for her benevolence and kindness. 

Mr. Fitzclarence made a long visit in 
city, and the evening before he left for England 
he met the family of Mr. Linton at Mrs. Pinck- 
ney’s. ‘There was more than one young heart 
that would have given its affections to him in 
the circles where he visited, but he sought none, 
though it was whispered that Emily Linton was 
the favourite. Miss Pinckney held a paper of 
Sybilline leaves, and had just told him his fate. 

“Tcry you mercy, fair lady,” he exclaimed 
with a laugh. ‘Those spells will never win 
me. I am somewhat fastidious.” 
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‘Then what would you choose a wife for, if 
not for beauty, wit and good humor,” she replied, 
laughing. ‘* Youare most unreasonable.” 

Fitzclarence drew a brilliant jewel from his 
finger. ‘The lady who receives this after my 
departure, combines all the qualities that I think 
desirable in a wife;” and gracefully making his 
address, he left the room. 

The next evening, Grace Tiverton to her 
amazement received a packet directed to her, and 
enclosing the jewel of which he had spoken in 
jest the evening before, with the simple words: 
** We part to meet again;”’ written on the en- 
velope. And, in that hour of surprise and emo- 
tion, she discovered, both to her own heatt and 
to Emily, that she loved Fitzclarence. __ 

“TI told you, Emily,” exclaimed Miss Linton, 
“that simplicity was pleasing, though you did 
don your best attire to captivate Mr. Fitzclarence. 
I knew you liked him, and this will be a good 
lesson to you.” 

Emily’s dark eye flashed fire for a moment, 
but though she was extravagant, though she 
bowed to the idol dress, and had many faults, 
still she was not envious, and dearly loved Grace. 
She commanded her temper. The bright eye’s 
flash was quenched in tears, and throwing her 
arms around her neck, she exclaimed,— 

«Grace deserves Fitzclarence’s love more than 
I do—and you often worry me, Aunt Linton, but 
it matters not. Father told me this morning 
that Mr. Warner had asked his permission to ad- 
dress me. The rich Mr. Warner! and, perhaps, 
equipage, dress, and splendour,” she added, bit- 
terly, **may be good substitutes for happiness. 
I shall accept him.” 

“Oh, Emily, Emily, consider! think deeply 
before you decide. Remember your words can- 
not be recalled, and, without love, all splendour 
will be misery. This is merely a jest of Mr. 
Fitzclarente.” 

‘*His look when he spoke those words was 
no jest, Grace, and his visits here that I was 
foolish enough to take to myself, were to you. It 
shall never be said that Emily Linton thought 
to win him and was disappointed. 1 have decid- 
ed, and come weal or come woe shall abide by 
the decision.” 

* * * * e 

Two years passed away, and Emily Linton 
had been many months a wife. It was rumour- 
ed that her husband treated her ill, but no com- 
plaint escaped her lips, when it was discovered 
that her husband had lost Jarge sums at play, and 
had absconded from the city, leaving her desti- 
tute. Broken in spirit, and health, the once 
bright Emily returned to the home of her youth. 
Asa wife she had discharged her duty faithfully 
towards him whom she had chosen ; and though 
she loved him not, yet she conquered many of 
her faults, and endeavoured to make him a duti- 
ful and exemplary wife. He taunted her with 
her former passion for dress and extravagance, 
and finally deserted her. And Emily Linton, 
the beautiful, the gifted girl of other days, never 
again smiled as in her days of sunshine, but lin- 
gered through years of weariness and misery the 
victim of her own folly. 

No account from Fitzclarence had been re- 
ceived, and though Grace had one or two good 
offers, she rejected them. She sometimes thought 
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the young Englishman had trifled with them, 
and sent the ring as a jest of the moment, but her 
heart told her that she wronged him. One even- 
ing as she returned from a visit, she entered the 
drawing-room hastily, and stood in surprise and 
embarrassment to see Mr. Fitzclarence seated by 
her father, engaged in earnest conversation. He 
sprung forward to meet her, and Mr. Linton im- 
mediately left the room. 

“Dear Grace! may I redeem my pledge ?” 
And Grace Tiverton yielded her hand to his 
clasp, and but few words passed between them 
ere he imprinted the seal of faith upon her blush- 
ing cheek. 

** But how came you to choose me, when 
Emily and Julia Pinckney were so much more 
gay and handsome?” asked Grace, timidly, rais- 
ing her eyes to his face, at the close of along 
conversation. 

* Your old friend, Dr. Denham was eloquent 
in your praise, and the few moments I saw you 
at old Flora’s made a deep impression on my 
mind, but when I learned from the Doctor that 
you sacrificed the pearls which another would 
have been proud to wear, for in this instance he 
turned traitor, I thought that the woman who 
would give up an article of dress or an ornament 
that she might procure comforts for the sick and 
aged, especially at such a time when vanity 
might be allowed to hold some sway over the 
mind, must be gifted with a heart that would 
prove a pearl of price to her husband. All I saw 
of you afterwards confirmed this opinion; and 
when I was obliged suddenly to return home, 
Miss Pinckney’s words suggested to me the idea 
of explaining myself in a way which you must 
acknowledge savoured a little of the romantic. 

Beautiful looked Grace Tiverton on her wed- 
ding day. And the pearls that had been once 
sacrificed at the shrine of charity, gleamed up- 
on a brow that mocked their whiteness. They 
were her father’s bridal gift—and as the solemn 
vows were pronounced, and he gave her to him 
who was to be to her, ‘* her more than brother, 
and her next to God,” he felt that he was be- 
stowing on him a treasure more to be valued 
than gem or gold. Many a heart’s best prayer 
went up for her, but there was none so fervent—no 
blessing on the head of that young and beautiful 
bride was so heart-felt, as that of the poor negro 
woman whio was to follow her o’er the wide waste 
of waters to her husband’s home ina * stranger’s 
land.” 

HO 

Modern History is marked chiefly by the ex- 
tensive conquests of the Mahomedans, or Sara- 
cens and Turks, by the resistance of the Chris- 
tians, and by the wars between the Roman Ca- 
tholic and the Protestant powers. For one or 
two centuries, wars always were carried on to 
preserve a balance of power between the states, 
and prevent general and oppressive monarchy. 
Latterly there have been bloody conflicts about 
civil liberty, between states free. and states under 
arbitrary government; mofe recently Russia has 
appeared at the head of that northern hive, which, 
1500 years ago, overran Europe. In Asia, the 
Mogul empire was founded by Genghis-Khan 
and Tamerlane, who overran Asia like Sesest 
but China has maintained its integrity for above 
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4000 years, 
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THE TORTOISE-SHELL SPECTACLES. 
FROM THE MS. JOURNAL OF A LATE TRAVELLER. 


* * * Tuave just left Spa. The season is 
not quite over, but it is decaying. And, as 
though I may love the autumnal beauty of the 
forest, nothing is so far from captivating, to me 
at least, as the decay of life in a watering-place. 
I ordered my britchska without loss of time, 
bade a six months’ farewell, and perhaps longer, 
to the morality and mortality of the gay town of 
Spa, and set out for quiet Hanover. It is curi- 
ous enough that the old absurdity of praising the 
past at the expense of the present is as frequent 
at Spa, where every season undoubtedly adds to 
the shows and sportings of the last, as it was in 
the days of Homer, and among the sunburnt 
rocks of the Mediterranean. However, some- 
thing may be said for the complainants. It is 
just two years since the Congress of Aix-la- 
Chappelle: this poured a vast “influx of idlers 
and spendthrifts of all nations into the town; and. 
as all things are great or little by comparison, 
and showy and useless as Congresses are, they 
cannot be expected to recur every day. The ho- 
tel keepers measure a ful] season by the * year 
of the Congress,” and think that the world is 
depopulated since that prodigious period. 

ut I must tel] you an anecdote which I heard 
of that time, at the colerie of a leader of fashion 
here, which was vouched for by a whole circle 
of the first authority, if ribands and orders go for 
any thing in this world. 

A Count Cesare Mortellari, who announced 
himself as one of the Sicilian Mortellari, made 
his entree here a few years ago. He spoke of 
himself as making the tour of Europe, en philo- 
sophe, and though evidently enfeebled in health, 
made himself acceptable by his skill in music, 
and general pliability i in manners. Like every 





body here, he played at the public tables from 
time to time, but with a declared reluctance for 
the pursuit, which, he said, disagreed as much 
with his habits as his health. He seemed a good 
deal of the hypochondriac ; and among his more 
intimate circles, complained of the restless dis- 
sipations of continental life, and the raptures of 
philosophy, retirement, and so forth. But ex- 
ample is contagious; and as the season advanced, 

even the shrinking Italian was forced inte the 
crowd. He attended the Redoute and other 
public places, and insensibly moved in a round 
of Archdukes and Princesses: but, unlike the 
general tribe of watering-place Counts, who are 
pre-eminent for whiskers, equipage, laced live- 
ries, and boasting of their own exploits in love 
and war, the Count’s manners were remarkably 
simple; his equipage was plain; his one valet 
plain as his equipage; his whiskers reduced to 
the peace establishment, and his tongue silent on 
all his adventures. With a pair of feeble eyes, 
which seemed to be but little aided by a pair of 
tortoise-shell spectacles, he appeared more like 
a wandering son of spleen orscience, than a man 
of ton. Yet he was a kind of star; his a pear- 
ance and habits were a relief, after the glare of 
the usual candidates for admiration, and the 
quietude of his play, and the simplicity with 
which he suffered himself to be laughed at, and 
occasionally to be plundered by the fairest of the 
fair, were considered the most naivé thing in the 
world. 

However, practice improves the dullest, and 
Fortune, frown as she will, cannot frown for 
ever! Count Cesare began to win a little, and 
then began to win more. Still the wonder was 
how, with his want of all dexterity, and his = 
blind eyes he could win at ail. At length, one 
night, when the bank happened to be peculiarly 
strong, the Count, by two or three miracles of 
luck, “suddenly broke it, and swept the board of 
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its last coin, to the infinite chagrin of a circle of 
petty sovereigns, and quite as much, he avowed, 
to his own wonder. But the fact was before all 
eyes. The bank was stripped, and the Count, 
with all his astonishment, carried off to the 
amount of about £5,000. 

On the Continent, those who live by their 
wits, go like our English judges, a circuit. 
They may not deal quite so much in law, nor 
are, perhaps, quite so fond of exhibiting their 
persons in its Courts, but they fully equal them 
in inflicting pains and penalties. The Count 
Mortellari was unseen at Spa for a while after 
his relieving the bank of its opulence; and un- 
known until he was heard of sojourning at the 
successive round of watering places, and laugh- 
ed at just as much as he had been at Spa, yet, 
when the langh was at its height, by some unac- 
countable freak of fortune, breaking every bank 
in succession. 

Princes and Duchesses do not lose their money 
even at German watering-places without wish- 
ing that they had kept it in their purses, nor find 
themselves regularly beaten, without indulging 
in suspicions of the skill which cou/d beat them. 
Rumours began to thicken that the simple Count 
was not altogether the child of nature he seem- 
ed, the rumour even blackening into belief, when 
the Count suddenly appeared at Spa in person. 
This justified him at once. His look was more 
simple than ever. No scepticism could stand 
against the almost infantine helplessness of his 
delicate and pale physiognomy, his eyes were 
even more purblind, if possible, than before. 
His dress, too, had undergone a change for the 
worse, though it had preserved its neatness. His 
valet was gone, and his little, yet remarkably 
pretty cabriolet was gone along with him. He 
came to the Redoute as usual, but seemed to have 
lost the inclination and the faculties for play to- 
gether. Night after night he glanced at the ta- 
bles, like one who had half forgotten what they 
were; and after lingering an hour or two round 
the rooms, sipping coffve, listening to the orches- 
tra, and laughed at by every body, quietly re- 
tired to his bed. Nothing could be clearer than 
that the reports of his success during his absence 
had been mere fabrications. It was even so far 
evident that the Count was a ruined man, that it 
became a topic whether he was worth laughing 
at any longer, and whether it would not be judi- 
cious to forget him to his face. 

In the meantime Spa began tobe filled. The 
celebrated Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was at 
hand, and the distance from Aix-la-Chapelle was 
too slight to leave a doubt on the mind of the 
Hotel keepers of Spa that now was the time to 
make their fortunes. The Congress met, the 
Sovereigns showed their faces, the Ministers 
their portfolios, the Aides-de-camp their feathers, 
the Attaches their ribbons ; and the grand busi- 
ness of their meeting being thus accomplished, 
and time hanging terribly on their hands in the 
terribly dull city of Charlemagne, the whole Di- 
plomacy, Sovereigns, and the Secretaries, made 
a general movement to Spa. 

After the first gaze at this display of imperial 
and kingly pomp, life returned to its ordinary 
channels again. A day or two was enough to set- 
tle the general opinion of the ladies, that Alex- 
ander was well looking for a Russ and an Em- 








peror, but had a little too much of the Sclavo- 
nian in his visage. That Constantine, notwith- 
standing his diamond epaulettes, was a regular 
Calmuc. That the King of Prussia, with his 
grim form and iron-coloured features would have 
made a capital hussar, in any day since Attila. 
That the Emperor Francis, with his crowds of 
Attaches and Aides-de-camp, were yery conve- 
nient for waltzing with, and playing with, at 
roulette while their purses lasted. But the Re- 
doute was in its glory. Its spacious hall never 
saw before so much of the grandeur of this 
world; and the card-table was the centre of a 
circle of Majesties. 

The poor Count tottered through this perpetu- 


al glitter, naturally more unnoticed than ever. - 


At length the sovereigns announced that they 
were to take their departure, and a great ball was 
proposed, to celebrate the last night of their 
august presence. It was given. . Spa had never 
seen anything halfso embroidered before. Rouge 
et noir was the imperial game. The difficulty 
was how to make way to its table, through cir- 
cle on circle of epaulettes and diadems. But, 
though fainting Princesses and panting Arch- 
dukes were unable to advance a step, by some 
unaccountable accident, little Mortellari had 
wormed his way, until he stood under the very 
elbow of the Autocrat of all the Russias. The 
bank on that night was worth throwing against 
indeed. It was turgid with gold. Every coin 
of Europe, from the ducat to the doubloon, was 
shining in heaps before the gaze. The play 
went on, as usual, with various chances. Nes- 
selrode lost enough to wish that he had content- 
ed himself with stripping Poland. Lieven 
shrugged up his shoulders as he looked at the 
long Cossack purse emptied of the long savings 
of his British embassy. Metternich staked a 
year’s income of Johannisburg, and saw its in- 
stant accession to the heap with a sigh, as if he 
had seen the loss of an Austrian province. In 
the meantime, the little Count staked down his 
ducats, bowed his feeble eyes close to the table, 
and played his card. The banker gave a scream. 
It had won. An irrepressible exclamation of 
astonishment and chagrin burst from the whole 
circle. It spread through the building, and all 
was wonder and confusion. Both were, if pos- 
sible, increased, when on the circle’s opening, 
the Count’s lost valet was seen advancing with 
a huge chamois bag, into which he scraped the 
whole contents of the table. The bag was borne 
away, and deposited, before two thousand pairs 
of eyes, in the lost cabriolet! ; 
The higher orders, of course, acquiesced in 
their ill-luck. But there are hangers-on in the 
vicinity of the Continental tables, who are not 
so easily satisfied with the caprices of fortune, 
and who have cut the throat of many a winner, 
before he reached his escritoire. A rush was 
made against the decrepit Count by those Che- 
valiers d’Industrie. But they gained little by 
their exploit. Mortellari was on his guard. He 
started up into sudden stature; and while with 
one hand he struck his foremost assailant with 
a powerful blow, which sent him reeling through 
the crowd, with the other he drew a double-bar- 
relled pistol from his pocket, which he presented 
to the gang. In the effort to strike the ruffian, 
however, the Count had dropped his spectacles, 
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and by the look which he gave his prostrate ad- 
versary, and the alertness with which he wound 
his way through the multitude, it was evident 
that he had recovered his sight as quickly as his 
strength and stature. His escape, it must be al- 
lowed, was the more easily effected through the 
rashness of his assailants, who had made the 
attempt almost at the threshold of the Redoute. 
The fracas had instantly brought out a concourse 
of the visitants, and the assailants were, In con- 
sequence, prevented from following up their vio- 
lence, and were given over to the police. The 
Count with a bow of thanks, whipped his 
little poney, and the cabriolet went off at full 
speed. 

The night was serene, and the freshness of the 
open air held some of the loungers talking of the 
event, on the promenade outside of the building. 
The vexation of the players, the ill-luck of the 
honest world in general, and the extraordinary 
good fortune of the extraordinary little Count, 
were topics that might have kept many a less 
talking party long together. But a young Ger- 
man, an aid-de-camp of the emperor Alexander, 
saw something glittering by the moonlight in 
the grass, and sprang forward to seize the prize. 
The group conjectured that he had found the star 
of some hinen or at least the brooch or bracelet 
of some belle, and were prepared to congratulate 
him on his discovery. But the young German 
returned, in great disdain of what he had found, 
which was simply a pair of tortoise-shell specta- 
cles. He was a good deal laughed at; but, at 
length, some more sagacious observer pronoun- 
ced that they were ‘prodigiously like the Count’s 
spectacles.’ Opinions were compared; the 
place, the circumstance, the spectacles, all con- 
firmed the idea. Spectacles had notoriously been 
seen on the nose-of the Count Mortellari, and 
the nose had as notoriously been seen without 
them, and on the very spot too were they were 
found. Proof was no more necessary to those 
rapid reasoners, and the young German, pledg- 
ing himself by Thor and Woden, that the secret 
of Mortellari’s luck was in his spectacles, put 
them on, and returned laughingly into the rooms, 
to try his last ducat. But he was too late, the 
bank was bankrupt, play was over for the night, 
a few broken gamesters alone retained, linger- 
ing over their scene of ruin, and all the relics of 
the hour of bustle and brilliancy were some of 
the cards which had been played with, scattered 
over the table and the floor. The German took 
up one of them, and gazed on it with a look of 
surprise. He brought it nearer to the decaying 
light of the chandelier. His look exhibited still 
more surprise. At length he called to some of 
the bystanders, and asked whether “ they could 
perceive anything on the card which he held in 
his hand.” 

** Nothing,” was the answer, after turning it 
in all directions. 

“Try these spectacles,” said the Aide-de- 
camp. 

A single glance was enough—on the back of 
the card, among the profusion of flourishes com- 
mon on continental packs, was a figure of 2! 

“Is there any thing on the others?” 

“To the naked eye, nothing. But to the glass 
every card had a peculiar figure.” 





The seeret was now out. The spectacles 
were powerful magnifiers, the cards were mark- 
ed, and the Count, by the help of his magnifiers, 
saw on the back what was on the front of eve 
one of the pack. But “was it of this pac 
alone?” The croupier was called. He produced 
another. It had its figures too; a dozen, all had 
their share. The room was by this time crowd- 
ed, and the discovery produced violent excite- 
ment. ‘Those who had lost, of course expected 
that their losses should be repaid, and they were 
the clamorous majority, ten to one. The next 
proposal was, that the Count’s lodgings should 
be instantly searched, and the Monsignor Mor- 
tellari brought to justice. But it was not three 
in the morning, and the police-lientenant was in 
his first sleep. The order was at last obtained. 
But it was found that the Count had not return- 
ed to his hotel that night. A bribe, and another 
hour of entreaties, obtained an order to have him 
arrested at the barrier, or wherever he should be 
discovered within the district. But, by daylight, 
it was found that a cabriolet, with a Norman 
pony, and two men wrapped in furs, had passed 
the barrier half an hour before twelve the night 
before. The chase was then hopeless. The 
Count was as impalpable as so much lighted 
gunpowder. 

An investigation naturally took place next day; 
which proved that not merely every card which 
had been used on the previous night, was marked, 
but that every card which had been used for 
a twelvemonth before, was similarly marked, 
and that every pack in possession of the bank, 
had its figures. Further still, it was shown by 
the bank, in its own defence, that the see in 
the various hotels were figured, and finally, that 
the system had extended to every hotel in the 
chief watering places. The little Count’s lack 
was thus easily comprehended. Wherever he 
went his magnifiers had read the cards for him, 
Of course he plundered wherever he chose. 
though he cautiously reserved his grand achieve- 
ments for something worth achieving. But how 
was the extent of the scheme to be explained? 
Two years before a card manufactory had been 
set up near Strasburg, remarkable for the beau- 
ty, and still more for the cheapness of its cards. 
Amounting to little more than two-thirds of the 
usual price, they had rapidly thrown the com- 
mon cards out of the market, and been purchased 
by all the hotel keepers and masters of gaming- 
houses, without exception. The Count was one 
of the chief partners in this cheap card company. 
The company was formed expressly to give him 
and his associates the command of the card-play- 
ing world, and their year’s circuit had most 
handsomely repaid them the outlay of their capi- 
tal. ‘The watering-places were fleeced in very 
exemplary style. Yet, as no one much regrets 
the losses of those, who are all sharpers alike, 
or ready to be so when they have an opportunity, 
there was at least as much laughing as lamenta- 
tion among honest men in Germany. The young 
Aide-de-camp got a step from the Emperor for 
his share in the affair, and I] Signor Cesare Mor- 
tellari, though, if caught, he would have been 
sent to improve his morals by twenty years’ hard 
labour in the ditches of Spandau or Ehrenbreits- 
tein; got credit for his knowledge of the true 
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use of his spectacles: and maybe, at this time, 
when genius finds its level everywhere, is a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, a Pacha 
of Turkey, or a rising character of that land of 
every thing rising, the Peninsula. 


= >0Qecce 
THE LADIES' MENTOR, 


Schools for Young Ladies.—St. Mary's Hall, Green 
Bank, Burlington, New Jersey—Linden Wood, 
St. Charles, Missouri—Miss Draper's Seminary, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


WE have before us the plans of the above 
schools, and are happy to say that each one is 
worthy of commendation; each one is elevated 
by that acknowledged female influence which 
should pervade the place of education where fe- 
male youth are trained. We would not be mis- 
taken in this matter. We do not claim for 
female teachers a superiority of mental power,— 
no, we are ready to acknowledge that in learn- 
ing, or more properly science, they are, as yet, 
rarely found equal to men; in some departments 
of science we would certainly prefer a gentleman 
teacher to a lady. But we would impress on 
every mind this truth, that it is not knowledge, 
properly so called, which makes men or women 
truly wise and good—it is the right application 
of knowledge which is needed to be understood 
and practised. This right application depends 
almost entirely on the bias which the moral 
feelings receive during the process of educa- 
tion. That the moral powers of women are, 
by nature, more pure and delicate than those of 
men, is allowed by almost all philosophic and 
moral writers. 

“Females are respected wherever moral feel- 
ings are esteemed,” says Dr. Spurzheim; and 
all “good great men” make the same acknow- 
ledginent. Now the object of female education 
should be to impart such intellectual light as 
will enable women to use their superior moral 
powers for the improvement of society. But 
this application of their knowledge must be 
made in their own sphere, and by means becom- 
ing their feminine character. The pride of learn- 
ing, the ambition for intellectual honours, the 
thirst for popular renown, even when gained by 
labours in a great and good cause, should not be 
made objects of desire in their literary progress. 
Yet these things are eagerly sought by men, and 
in all systems of education yet prepared by men, 
the object of eliciting great talents for public 
display, rather than unfolding and directing the 
moral powers to promote happiness in private 
life, is considered the highest result of academi- 
cal skill. It is, therefore, because that men 
ptize intellectual acquirements abeve moral 
graces, that we object to their being allowed to 
hold the supremacy in female institutions. But 
the subject requires a volume instead of a para- 
graph ;—a volume that we hope sometime to 
have leisure to indite, unless some abler pen an- 
ticpates our purpose. That the themes of our 
Mentor are exciting great interest we have al- 
most daily proof in the letters of our friends and 
correspondents—and that our views are just, the 
testimony of men, who are themselves at the 
head of establishments for the education of 














“Young Ladies,” might be adduced. They 
candidly acknowledge that * woman is the pro- 
per, the dest teacher for her own sex,”’ but they 
urge that women are not yet sufficiently edu- 
cated for the office. Well, it cannot but be of 
advantage to have right opinions on this subject, 
and so when Jadies are properly qualified, we 
may trust that the men will be willing to resign 
the guardianship of the female mind to its le- 
gitimate directors. 

“Your Lady’s Book,” says Mrs. Sigourney, 
in a late letter, “takes just the stand that it 
ought. I thank you for speaking out with such 
independence as you have done, about the 
‘lordly sex’ taking charge of female boarding- 
schools. It never ought to be so. Continue to 
lift up your voice on the right side, and posterity 
will bless you.”,—Yes, we trust that a few years 
will work the change at which we aim. We do 
not wish to banish the influence of masculine 
talent from female education. Our beau-ideal of 
boarding-school advantages for young ladies 
would place at the head of such institutions a 
lady of discreet judgment and great moral en- 
dowments of heart and mind; she should be 
able to awe by the dignity of conscientious vir- 
tue, and persuade by that goodness which is the 
result of benevolence and affectionateness of the 
natural disposition. Great talents and profound 
learning are not so necessary for her as that 
strong sense which can discriminate and judge 
the uses of knowledge, and that tact which can 
seize on the appropriate themes for her own sex, 
and illustrate and enforce the truths of science 
in their application to woman’s duties. We 
would have this lady assisted by accomplished 
teachers of her own sex, and in several de- 
partments of science by men of the first abili- 
ties and learning. 

The school of ** Miss Draper,’’ named at the 
head of this article, is conducted on the system 
we think in accordance with reason and pro- 
priety. Miss D. is Principal—she has four fe- 
male assistant teachers, and three male teachers. 
The responsibility of the moral management, the 
manners, and the literary habits and opinions of 
the young ladies, is as it should be, imposed on 
a woman—but this does not preclude the advan- 
tage of that thorough scientific course of study 
for the pupils, which men are doubtless, in some 
branches, better qualified than women to super- 
intend, 

* * * * * * * 

The Seminary at “ Linden Wood” is also on 
a plan we highly approve—a family school it 
may be styled. At its head are Mr. and Mrs. 
Sintey. We honor Mr. Sibley, and trust that 
our sex will hold his name in great respect for 
the noble manner in which he has come forward 
to assist his wife in raising the standard of fe 
male education. He does not seem to fear that 
his fame as the Principal of an establishment for 
young ladies, will suffer, because he shares the 
literary reputation with a woman. The opening 
paragraph of the circular is a tribute of respect 
for the sex, which, though not original with 
him, yet as he has adopted, may be considered 
to express his sentiments.—And these are his: 
** Woman is the most important sex; and if but 
half of our race can be educated, let it be wo- 
man instead of man. ‘Woman forms our cha- 
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racter: she is with us through life; she nurses 
us in infancy; she watches us in sickness, 
soothes us in distress, and cheers us in the 
melancholy of old age. Her rank determines 
that of her race. If she be high-minded and 
virtuous, with a soul thirsting for that which is 
lofty, true and disinterested, so it is with the 
race: If she be light and vain, with her heart 
set on trifles, fond only of pleasure, alas, for the 
community where she is so—iT 1s RUINED.” 

We subjoin an extract froin the letter we re- 
ceived from Mr. Sibley, explanatory of the 
manner in which the school at Linden Wood 
has been formed. It is an institution of which 
Missouri may well be proud, and we do hope 
her legislators will sustain, by liberal grants of 
land and money, these private exertions to dif- 
fuse information, and lay the foundation for per- 
— improvement in the character of man- 

ind. 
Linden Wood, May 9th, 1837. 
Mrs. Hate. 

Madam—lI observe in some of the last num- 
bers of the Lady’s Book that you are collecting 
information in relation to the interesting subject 
of Female Education in the United States; and | 
to comply with your general request, I use the 
freedom to send you the annexed circular. Mrs. | 

| 





Sibley and myself have no other object in view 
in our school, than to promote as far as our 
means and ability will allow, the proper educa- 
tion of our Female Youth. Occupying a lovely 
spot, and having much leisure time, we were | 
persuaded a few years ago, to receive some of | 
the young daughters of our relations and friends | 
into our family; and Mrs. Sibley undertook to 
give them some instruction in the common Eng- 
lish Branches, and in Music; and also in the 
important matters of Housekeeping and other do- 
mestic duties. Our friends were much pleased 
with our plan, and would have us, nolens volens, 
to advance stil] a little farther, and a little far- 
ther, till by degrees we found ourselves actually 
embarked in the very serious enterprise of es- 
tablishing a public school, which, since we have 
determined on it, I really hope we may be able 
to maintain, I have just had some additional 
accommodations as to house room completed, 
and have made arrangements for competent as- 
sistants, to enable us to announce (as this cir- 
cular sets forth) our ability to take charge of 
forty Misses, at the opening of the next Session, 
on the 22d inst. Our School is materially dif- 
ferent in several particulars from the ordinary 
plan of boarding-schools. It is intended to be 
adapted to the peculiar manners and habits, and 
necessities of our western people, and will pro- 
bably succeed to as great an extent as it is de- 
sirable that any one school should ever be al- 
lowed to reach. It is the first school of the 
kind, and except some Jesuit nunneries that are 
80 unsuitable, the first boarding-school estab- 
lished in this state. Bat we do most ardently 
hope, that by the blessing of Heaven, it may 
prove the forerunner of many others in our land; 
and I believe it will, for it is very apparent, that 
there exists an increasing disposition among our 
people to promote the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of the better portion of the rising 
generation. 








Geo. C. Sisney. 


“St. Mary’s Hall” is an Institution founded 
by the Episcopalians, with the express purpose 
of carrying out the plan, lately devised by some 
of the principal clergymen of that denomina- 
tion, to provide for ** female education on. Chris- 
tian principles.” These clergymen have come 
out with an “ Appeal” to Christian parents, to 
sustain this enterprise, and showing the reasons 
which make it necessary. These wise and pious 
men, searching for the causes which have re- 
tarded the spread of the Gospel, and weakened 
the influence of its principles on those who pro- 
fess it, have at last reached the root of the 
matter—the ignorance in which the female mind 
has been kept, and the consequent contempt in 
which her moral endowments have been held. 
And this ignorance they are preparing to en- 
lighten ;—and whoever regards as truth the fol- 
lowing sentiments, which the ‘ Appeal’ con- 
tains, must wish them success. 

“The mother is the earliest teacher, and the 
best. Long before the Sunday-school, or even 
the Infant school is reached, she has given her 
imprint to the character—an imprint which 
deepens with our years, and, more than all hu- 
man influences, makes our present life what it 
is, and gives direction to the life which is to 
come. Regueding the sex in this, its highest 
and holiest relation ; regarding the delicacy, the 
difficulty, the responsibility which it involves ; 
regarding the great end and aim of life, the di- 
vine image formed in the soul, qualifying it for 
the divine acceptance, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus; regarding the sole means by 
which this end may be successfully pursued, re- 
ligious instruction, religious example, religious 
influence—is it unreasonable to speak of an In- 
stitution for Female Education on Christian prine 
ciples as A SCHOOL For MOTHERS? Is it extravas 
gant to believe, that an enterprise, which by 
such means, aims at such an endy cannot appeal 
in vain to Christians, to patriots, to philanthro: 
pists, to men ?—can, least of all, appeal in vain 
to the parental heart ?” 

We hope not. We never would desire to see 
education made, either for men or women, a sece 
tarian matter; but while legislators entirely ne~ 
glect to provide places of education for females, 
and while the moral advancement of society is 
so materially affected by the mental darkness 
to which women are consigned, we think it is 
incumbent on all who profess to be Christians 
to take measures for founding and endowing 
private seminaries; and we believe that the in- 
crease and influence of the different religious 
sects in our ceuntry will, materially, be ad- 
vanced by the employment of cultivated female 
intellect. That denomination which shall best 
and most judiciously avail itself of the “help 
meet for man,”’ will secure the ascendancy over 
mind. : 

The Episcopal denomination has had many 
bright female ornaments ; many, indeed most of 
the distinguished English female writers belong 
to that church, and great has been their influence 
on morals. It, therefore, owes a peculiar atten- 
tion to the culture of the female mind. This school 
at “* Green Bank” promises to be a bright star in 
our moral horizon. It owes its origin, principally, 
to the exertions of the Bishop of New Jersey, 
Rev. G. W. Deane, formerly Rector of Trinity 


—— 
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Church, Boston. The seminary is under his 
supervision. It was opened in May, and every 
rovision requisite for its success seems to have 
een made. At its head are placed the Rev. 
Asa Eaton, D. D., and Mrs. Susan Eaton, his 
wife. There are, besides, a number of teachers, 
all females—and provision is made for courses 
of Lectures, annually, in Chemistry, Philoso- 
phy, and Botany. A Library is also provided, 
and apparatus for illustrating the different 
branches of science. We should remark, that 
funds for this Institution, to 
$25,000 have been pledged by private munifi- 
cence; it may, therefore, be considered as the 
first permanently endowed female seminary in 
our land. 

May the desires of its founders be realized, 
and may it render its pupils, * by the due culti- 
vation of the mind, the manners and the heart, 
true Christian ladies, prepared, through grace, 
for usefulness here, and for ** glory, honor and 
immortality hereafter.” 
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In our next No. we will give the whole of the beau- 
tiful poem of Fridolin, of which the plate in this 
number is an illustration. We have at considerable 
expense had the whole series of eight engraved, two of 
which are now given. 


Many of our Boston readers will recognise the 
“Sketch from an Auto-Biograghy of an Artist,” as not 
being imaginary, but as the pencilling of real life. 
Mr. Glenn’s name should appear to it as Editor,— 
this omission, together with several small occurrens 
ces, ts owing to the late return of the proof sheet. 








We have in several instances advised those who 
wished to subscribe to the Lady's Book to make early 
application. Neglect of this has obliged many to 
commence with the May Number. A much larger 
edition, commencing in July, has been printed. 





Will our subseribers remember that this is a time 
when remittances will be very acceptable. We sel- 
dom dun—but we really are in want of some portion 
of the numerous bills due us. 

Mrnaiam : a Dramatic Poem ; is the title of a work 
lately published by Hiiliard and Gray, of Boston. It 
is the production of a lady, and we hail it as a bright 
treasure from the mine of female genius. ‘The scene 
is laid in Rome, at the period when the Christians 
were subjected to such cruel persecutions, that the 
light of the Gospel seemed almost quenched in the 
blood of the martyrs. ‘Ihe book comes to us at a 
time of great public agitation—but how trivial seem 
the distresses of which men now complain, compared 
with the sacrifices of every thing dear, ay, even life 
itself, which those early Christians endured! If any 
young lady feels that her lot is hard because the fail- 
ure of her father has taken her from the circles 
of fashion, or the bankruptey of her lover has 
separated them for a time, let her read this poem, and 
learn from the high heroic devotion to duty and prin- 
ciple which the lovely Miriam displays, to bear her 
lighter sorrows. The lofty sentiments and true fer- 
vor of these early Christians, contrasted with the fierce 
passions and dark superstitions of heathenism, make 
a most impressive picture. We think there is but one 
deficiency—a want of pathos. The sublimity of cha- 
racter maintained by Miriam, her father, and brother, 
is so exalted, that sympathy, heart-gushing sympathy 
eannat be felt on their behalf. We look at them as 
elevated above mortal woes. This renders the poem 
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more wonderful, considered merely as a 
composition from a female pen: but it will 
from its popularity. It is a work to be studic 
we commend it to our readers, with one or tw 
extracts, to show the beauty of the style and th« 
and, we may add, to exemplify that defect wh: 
named—the want of pathos, 

Miriam is pleading with Piso, a noble Roma 
persecutor of the Christians for her father’s life. 
says :— 


**To him, the good old man, 
Death is not terrible, but only seems 
A dark short passage to a land of light, 
Where, ’mid high eestacy, he shall behold 
Th’ enshrouded glories of his Maker’s face, 
And learn all mysteries, and gaze at last 
Upon the ascended Prince, and never more 
Know grief or pain, or part from those he loves 


How can we feel sad when contemplating st 
picture of triumphant faith? There are many p 
ges of great beauty— thoughts of power that take 
tive the imagination and the heart—such are the 
lowing:— 


** Oh, why doth trusting woman plant her hopes 
In the unknown quicksands of a stranger’s faith? 
She should love none she hath not known from bin 
Or look to be deceived—as I have been.” 
* + * . 
** There isa love 
That innocence may feel for sinning friends, 
A love made up of holy hopes and prayers, 
And tears.”’ 


* * + * 


** Angels are gathering in the eastern sky-- 
The wind is playing ’mid their glittering plumes 
‘The sunbeams dance upon their golden harps— 
Welcome is on their fair and glorious brows! 
Iiath not a holy spirit passed from earth, 
Whom ye come forth to meet, seraphie forms?”’ 





Incidents of Travel in Egypt Arabia Pet 
and the Holy Land—By an American, is a wor 
steriing merit. In these days of trouble and chz 
when too many are inclined to look on the dark 
and say, if they do not think, that our country is 
state melancholy beyond description, it isa good 1 
to have brought thus vividly before us the picture 
large portion of the globe, where the mightiest 
richest nations once flourished. We shall teel th: 
are still a happy and prosperous people, beyond 
parison blessed with the light of truth and the r 
of happiness. 





All ages have produced heroic women, but nc 
nation of Amazons. 

The wearing of rings is very ancient. It was 
hibited in Rome to all mechanics, and men of 
condition, to wear rings of gold, so that grant 
license for any person to wear a ring, Was as mw 
to make him a gentleman. The usage of sealing 
rings is also of great antiquity. 

It has been computed that nearly two years’ 
ness is experienced by every person before he 
years old, and therefore that ten days per annum 
average sickness of human life. ‘Till forty it i 
half, and after fifty it rapidly increases. 

If there be any universal medicine in nature 
water ; for by its assistance all distempers are al 
ated or cured, and the body preserved sound and 
from corruption, that enemy to life. 

When seamen are thrown upon any of the unk: 
coasts of America, they never venture upon the 
of any tree, how tempting so ever it may appear, 
less they observe that it is marked with the peckin 
birds, but fall on without any fear where they 
been before them. 














